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Preface 

The  Folk  Dance  Library  was  undertaken  by  the  authors  as  the  result  of  innumerable  re- 
quests directed  both  to  them  and  to  the  publishers  from  teachers  at  all  educational  levels  and 
from  recreation  leaders  for  a  presentation  of  folk  dance  materials  immediately  adaptable  to 
the  teaching  of  folk  dance  as  a  cultural  subject  as  well  as  a  form  of  motor  activity.  It  is  de- 
signed, therefore,  to  provide  teachers  of  folk  dance  in  schools  and  colleges,  recreationalists, 
leaders  of  folk  dance  in  churches  and  civic  organizations,  and  all  individuals  everywhere  who 
are  interested  in  this  fascinating  heritage  of  our  civilization  with  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  folk  dance  materials  as  a  means  of  enriching  their  study.  The  underlying  purposes 
of  the  authors  in  undertaking  the  development  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library  are: 

First,  to  present  a  collection  of  folk  dances  representative  of  as  many  nations  as  possible 
with  clear  directions  and  musical  accompaniments  for  each  of  the  dances  analyzed. 

Second,  to  arrange  the  folk  dances  presented  in  units  of  organization  according  to  specific 
geographical  regions  with  representative  dances  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  within  each 
unit.  The  Folk  Dance  Library  includes  the  directions  and  music  for  eighty-three  folk  dances 
grouped  into  seven  regional  units  for  their  presentation  along  with  the  analyses  of  funda- 
mental and  basic  steps,  formations,  and  directions  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  dances 
themselves.  This  organization  of  materials  into  units  serves  the  two-fold  purpose  of  providing 
enough  folk  dance  material  to  insure  more  than  a  sporadic  and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  characteristic  folk  dances  of  the  countries  represented  and  of  providing  enough  folk  dance 
material  within  each  unit  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  folk  dance  parties,  festivals,  and  other  cul- 
minating projects.  In  each  unit,  therefore,  there  are  some  very  simple  dances  for  general  par- 
ticipation as  well  as  others  which  will  prove  challenging  for  demonstration  purposes  for  those 
of  more  advanced  skill.  The  dances  listed  in  each  unit  are  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty  and 
include  dances  for  boys  and  men  only,  for  girls  and  women  only,  and  for  mixed  groups  com- 
prised of  both  sexes.  The  material  incorporates  dances  which  are  ceremonial  and  ritualistic 
in  origin  as  well  as  those  which  are  highly  social  and  recreational  in  nature. 

Third,  to  present  background  materials  in  conjunction  with  each  unit  of  dances  so  that 
folk  dance  may  be  correlated  with  and  integrated  more  effectively  into  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole  to  the  end  that,  through  folk  dance,  students  may  gain  a  better  understanding  of  their 
neighbors  in  the  world  at  large.  Each  unit  includes,  therefore,  (1)  a  brief  resume  of  the  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  the  peoples  whose  dances  are  analyzed,  (2)  a  survey  of  general 
topographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  given  region  and  a  map  with  the  placement  of 
towns,  villages,  rivers,  and  mountains  directly  associated  with  the  origins  of  the  dances  which 
follow;  and  (3)  an  overview  of  the  folk  dances  of  the  specific  country  or  countries  described, 
significant  holidays  or  festivals  commemorated,  forms  of  musical  accompaniments,  and  tra- 
ditional costumes  with  a  colored  costume  plate  illustrating  authentic  and  typical  costumes 
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worn  by  dancers  of  the  particular  region  in  question.  Wherever  possible,  the  origins  of  the 
individual  dances  comprising  each  unit  are  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  significance  of 
their  titles,  formations,  and  basic  steps.  This  background  material  is  necessarily  brief  but 
suggestive  of  a  wealth  of  information  which,  properly  utilized,  is  significant  because  it  is 
reflected  in  the  dances  themselves  and  should  insure,  therefore,  the  teaching  of  folk  dance  as 
a  folk  art.  The  bibliographies  included  in  each  of  the  volumes  provide  sources  for  further  study. 

Fourth,  to  foster  a  vitalized  feeling  of  nationalism  in  every  country  and  to  demonstrate 
through  folklore  the  close  cultural  ties  shared  by  the  peoples  of  all  nations,  thereby  pro- 
moting a  broader  concept  of  internationalism. 

Fifth,  to  indoctrinate  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  everywhere  with  the  idea  that 
participation  in  the  folk  dances  of  all  countries  is  an  indispensable  phase  of  their  education, 
affording  not  only  invaluable  training  in  rhythm  and  basic  motor  skills  but  also  the  means 
of  realizing  all  sorts  of  concomitant  or  associated  learnings  as  well — folklore,  legends,  cus- 
toms, costumes,  traditions,  holidays  and  feast  days,  folk  songs,  folk  music  and  other  related 
arts — to  the  end  that  folk  dance  may  serve  as  an  enriching,  leisure-time  activity  for  those 
of  all  ages. 

The  Folk  Dance  Library  consists  of  five  volumes  variously  entitled  The  Teaching  of  Folk 
Dance,  Folk  Dances  of  Scandinavia,  Folk  Dances  of  European  Countries,  Folk  Dances  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  Folk  Dances  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  preparing  the  manuscript  for  The 
Teaching  of  Folk  Dance,  the  purpose  of  the  authors  was  to  summarize  and  to  apply  to  the  field 
of  folk  dance — rather  than  to  duplicate  in  any  sort  of  technical  detail — available  materials  in 
educational  methodology  including  those  in  the  special  field  of  testing.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  the  production  of  folk  festivals  and  folk  dance  parties  as  culminating  projects  in 
conjunction  with  the  folk  dance  program  in  schools,  colleges,  and  recreation  centers  are  listed 
with  suggestive  outlines  for  the  production  of  two  illustrative  folk  festivals  and  a  typical 
folk  dance  party.  This  particular  book  in  the  series  of  five  volumes  was  planned,  therefore, 
as  an  overview  to  folk  dance  leadership  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  each  of  the  remaining 
four  volumes  comprising  The  Folk  Dance  Library. 

This  collection  of  folk  dances  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and  firsthand  experience 
with  ethnological  groups  in  Mexico  and  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  It  includes,  therefore, 
some  folk  dances  that  are  old  favorites  appearing  in  other  collections  and  a  number  of  dances 
which  have  not  been  published  previously.  The  authors  have  endeavored  throughout  to  pre- 
sent authentic  versions  of  the  folk  dances  analyzed  and  to  describe  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  interpreted  and  danced  in  the  manner  of  the  ethnic  groups  from  whom  they  were 
learned.  Wherever  versions  presented  differ  from  those  appearing  in  other  collections,  the 
reader  is  reminded  that  -folk  dance,  like  language,  often  gives  rise  to  variations  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  dialects  vary  in  different  sections  of  a  given  country. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  many  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted through  their  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  development  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library. 
Specifically,  they  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mary  Campbell,  Texas  State  College  for  Women,  and 
to  Esther  Allen  Bremer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  their  accurate  recording 
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of  the  various  folk  melodies  accompanying  the  dances  and  for  their  arrangements  of  these 
melodies  into  the  piano  accompaniments  for  the  dances  analyzed;  to  the  two  gifted  artists  at 
the  Texas  State  College  for  Women  who  contributed  the  illustrations  which  add  immeasurably 
to  the  purpose  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library  as  a  whole — Lura  B.  Kendrick  for  the  colored  pictorial 
maps  and  for  the  colored  costume  plates  for  each  unit  and  Coreen  Spellman  for  the  brush 
drawings,  black  and  white  maps,  and  illustrative  diagrams;  to  the  historians  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women  who  read  the  sections  devoted  to  geographical,  his- 
torical, and  sociological  background  material  for  the  various  units;  to  June  Anderson  and 
Claire  Mae  Jenkins,  major  students  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  of  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women  for  their  service  as  patient  and  skillful 
models  for  the  illustrators;  and  to  Bette  Jean  Reed  for  her  invaluable  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  manuscript.  The  authors  are  grateful  to  the  publishers  who  have  granted  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  direct  quotations. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  authors  that  The  Folk  Dance  Library  will  prove  a  source  of 
aid  to  those  whose  needs  were  anticipated  in  its  purposes,  and  that  folk  dance  will  become  a 
living  and  enriching  folk  art  to  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  to  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Anne  Schley  Duggan 
Jeanette  Schlottmann 
Abbie  Rutledge 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas 
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Introduction 

The  specific  units  into  which  this  collection  of  folk  dances  is  divided  are  preceded  by  the 
following  introductory  materials  to  serve  as  aids  in  the  use  of  the  volume.  These  materials 
comprise  three  sections: 

1.  Explanation  of  Terms,  Counting,  Music  and  Diagrams — which  defines  the  specific  mean- 
ing with  which  the  authors  have  used  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  analysis  of 
dances  throughout  the  volume  and  explains  the  system  of  counting  steps  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  music  and  diagrams  with  the  analyses  of  the  dances  included. 

2.  Analysis  of  Basic  Steps,  Figures,  Positions  and  Formations  —  which  clarifies  the  manner  in 
which  steps,  figures,  positions,  and  formations  commonly  used  in  folk  dance  are  to  be 
executed  as  they  occur  in  the  analyses  of  dances  included  in  this  volume. 

3.  Pronunciation  of  Foreign  Words — which  is  presented  in  an  effort  to  encourage  teachers  of 
folk  dance  to  give  background  materials  to  students  along  with  dances  from  each  of 
the  units  included  without  the  stumbling  hesitancy  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  words  as  they  necessarily  appear  in  such  discussions. 

Each  of  these  three  sections  is  preceded  by  its  own  directions  for  proper  interpretation.  The 
authors  caution  those  using  this  volume  to  adhere  to  the  analysis  of  steps  and  positions  in 
order  to  achieve  an  accurate  performance  of  any  specific  dance. 

A  map  of  general  topographical  interest  including  the  placement  of  towns,  villages, 
rivers,  and  mountains  directly  associated  with  the  origins  of  the  specific  folk  dances  which 
follow  precedes  each  geographical  unit  in  The  Folk  Dance  Library.  Each  unit  is  accompanied 
also  by  a  colored  costume  plate,  illustrating  authentic  and  typical  costumes  worn  by  the 
dancers  of  the  particular  region  in  question.  These  supplementary  materials  have  been  in- 
cluded to  further  the  integration  of  folk  dance  in  the  school  or  college  curriculum  or  in  the 
recreational  program.  A  classified  bibliography  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume  which 
includes  the  titles  of  books  and  articles  which  served  as  source  materials  for  the  authors  and 
which  may  be  utilized  to  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  explore  further  information  perti- 
nent to  each  unit. 

The  authors  believe  that  careful  study  of  these  aids  to  insure  accurate  interpretation  of 
the  folk  dance  materials  which  follow  will  reward  those  who  do  so  with  greater  facility  and 
satisfaction  in  learning  and  teaching  from  the  various  volumes  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS,  COUNTING,  MUSIC  AND  DIAGRAMS 

ClocRu'tse:  a  direction  of  progression  in  a  circular  formation  or  for  turning  in  place  in  which 
dancers  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Counterclockwise:  a  direction  of  progression  in  a  circular  formation  or  for  turning  in  place  in 
which  dancers  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

L  and  R:  abbreviations  used  for  "left"  and  "right,"  respectively,  to  designate  feet  on  which 
steps  are  taken,  arms  with  or  directions  in  which  movements  are  made.  To  turn  L  or  R  is  to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  L  or  R  shoulder  as  indicated  in  the  analysis  of  the  specific  dance. 

Front,  Back,  R  and  L  walls:  directions  so  called  with  reference  to  dancers'  positions  facing  the 
front  of  the  room  or  gymnasium.  The  walls  at  their  back  and  on  their  right  and  left  are  there- 
after designated  as  Back,  R,  dnd  L,  walls,  respectively,  regardless  of  their  changed  positions 
in  the  course  of  a  dance. 

Counting  steps:  In  the  main,  the  dances  analyzed  in  this  volume  fall  into  the  more  common 
meters  of  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  and  6/8.  In  interpreting  the  meter  signatures,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  numerator  designates  the  number  of  counts  to  be  given  to  one  measure  of 
music  and  the  denominator  indicates  the  kind  of  note  to  receive  one  beat  or  count.  So  that 
the  rhythm  of  the  steps  may  be  fitted  accurately  to  the  music,  each  part  of  the  analysis  of 
the  steps  is  given  a  definite  time  value.  For  example,  if  four  even  movements  occur  in  each 
measure  of  music  in  4/4  time,  each  movement  should  be  counted  1,  2,  3,  4.  If  eight  move- 
ments of  equal  time  value  occur  in  a  similar  measure,  they  should  be  counted  1&,  2&,  3&, 
4&.  Movements  of  shorter  duration  than  may  be  taken  care  of  with  the  &  count  should  be 
counted  ah .  These  counts  —  1 ,  & ,  and  ah  —  correspond  respectively  to  the  time  values  of  quarter, 
eighth,  and  sixteenth  notes  in  music.  Further  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  although 
most  of  the  dances  are  danced  to  one  meter  only,  in  some  the  various  parts  of  the  dance  have 
different  meters  for  each  part.  In  a  few  dances,  a  single  measure  of  a  different  meter  is  inter- 
polated. In  the  case  of  the  English  dances  with  very  ancient  meters,  the  signatures  are  more 
unusual,  i.e.,  2/2,  12/16,  9/8,  et  cetera.  These  are  counted  in  the  same  way,  however,  as  ex- 
plained above. 

Use  of  Music:  The  measures  of  the  music  for  each  dance  have  been  keyed  to  the  analyses  of 
the  dances  so  that  the  music  for  each  part  of  a  specific  dance  is  indicated  in  the  column  en- 
titled "measures."  The  pianist  and  teacher  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  fitting  the  dances 
to  the  music  if  they  will  match  measures  as  well  as  counts  with  the  analysis  of  each  dance. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  metronome  marks  at  the  beginning  of  the  music  for  each 
dance  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  dances,  the  metronome  mark  changes  for  various  parts 
within  a  single  dance,  indicating  a  change  of  tempo  for  these  parts.  These  specifications  as 
to  tempo  should  be  carefully  observed  for  maximum  joy  in  participation  and  appreciation  of 
the  dances.  The  metronome  marks  represent  in  each  instance  the  optimum  tempo  for  perform- 
ing each  dance.  When  steps  are  difficult,  it  is  possible  that  the  established  tempo  may  not  be 
used  until  the  dancers  gain  adequate  proficiency  in  performance. 
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Diagrams:  In  the  diagrams  throughout  the  book,  circles  are  used  to  indicate  positions  of 
women  and  squares  for  positions  of  men.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  a  straight  line  denotes 
the  path  of  progression  for  a  man  and  a  broken  line  the  path  for  a  woman. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BASIC  STEPS,  FIGURES,  POSITIONS  AND  FORMATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DANCES 

For  purposes  of  uniformity,  the  basic  steps  included  in  this  section  are  analyzed  begin- 
ning R  and  moving  forward.  However,  they  should  be  performed  according  to  the  foot  desig- 
nated in  each  specific  dance  included  in  this  collection,  and  in  a  forward,  backward,  sideward, 
or  turning  direction  as  indicated. 

Basic  steps  are  analyzed  for  each  of  the  meters  in  which  they  are  danced  in  the  various 
folk  dances  themselves. 

Basic  Steps  and  Figures 

Change  step:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

counts      measures 

2/4  4/4 

Step  forward  R 1  1 

Close  L  beside  R,  taking  weight  L &  2 

Step  forward  R 2  3 

Rise  to  ball  of  R  foot,  swinging  L  leg  forward.  Sometimes  the 

rise  to  the  ball  of  the  R  foot  is  carried  into  a  hop &  4                   1 

To  repeat  change  step,  begin  L. 

Close:  a  movement  in  which  the  free  foot  is  brought  to  the  foot  supporting  the  body  weight 
which  may  or  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  free  foot,  according  to  specific  directions  in  the 
dance  analyzed. 

Curtsey:  a  form  of  address  for  women  usually  made  by  touching  the  toe  of  the  L  foot  behind 
the  heel  of  the  R  foot  and  bending  both  knees,  at  the  same  time  bowing  the  head. 

Cut:  a  movement  made  by  springing  onto  the  free  foot  to  replace  the  foot  with  the  weight, 
at  the  same  time  swinging  the  latter  forward,  backward  or  to  the  side,  as  designated,  with  a 
sharp  cutting  motion. 

Flat:  a  step  made  onto  the  entire  foot  with  less  accent  than  a  stamp. 

Grand  R  and  L:  a  weaving  figure  which  is  performed  in  a  circular  formation.  Partners  face, 
men  facing  counterclockwise  and  women  clockwise,  and  pass  each  other  by  right  shoulders 
to  face  a  new  person  whom  they  pass  by  left  shoulders.  For  a  complete  Grand  R  and  L,  all 
continue  passing  alternately  by  right  and  left  sides  (men  continuing  to  progress  counterclock- 
wise, women  clockwise)  until  original  positions  are  regained,  each  person  having  passed  own 
partner  a  second  time.  Hands  may  or  may  not  be  clasped  in  passing  as  indicated  in  the  specific 
dance.  The  number  of  persons  passed  depends  upon  the  analysis  of  the  dance. 
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Hop:  with  weight  on  R,  spring  into  the  air  and  land  R. 

Hopsa  step:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

2/4 

spring  sideward  onto  R  foot 1 

Touch  L  toe  in  front  of  R  foot,  taking  weight  L  lightly    ...    & 

Step  R  in  place 2 

Hold &  1 

To  repeat  hopsa  step,  begin  L. 

Jump:  with  weight  on  both  feet,  spring  into  the  air  and  land  again  on  both  feet. 

Leap:  with  weight  L,  push  off  floor  with  that  foot  and  into  the  air,  swinging  R  forward  to 
receive  weight  in  landing. 

Mazurka  step:  an  even  step  in  triple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

3/4 

Stamp  or  step  forward  R      .  1 

Step  L  beside  R,  swinging  R  leg  forward       .......   2 

Hop  L,  bending  R  knee,  R  foot  lifted  off  floor 3  1 

To  repeat  the  mazurka  step,  begin  R. 

Pivot-turn  step:  a  turning  step  involving  a  step  and  pivot  on  alternate  feet  with  a  half-turn 
on  each  pivot,  thus  requiring  two  pivot  steps  for  one  complete  turn.  When  danced  by  couples 
in  shoulder-waist  position,  partners  lean  away  from  each  other  from  the  waist,  keeping  arms 
straight,  and  dance  with  feet  in  a  wide  stride,  knees  relatively  straight,  and  close  to  partner's 
feet.  This  step  may  be  danced  in  either  duple  or  triple  meter,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
specific  dance  in  which  it  occurs. 

Polka  step:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

2/4    6/8 

Hop  R ah     6 

Step  forward  L 1        1 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight  R &3 

Step  forward  L 2        4  1 

To  repeat  the  polka  step,  begin  with  a  hop  L. 

K  and  L  Chain:  See  Grand  R  and  L. 

R  and  L  hand  mills: 

Mill:  a  design,  usually  formed  by  two  couples,  in  which  each  of  the  four  dancers  joins 
R  hands  with  the  dancer  diagonally  across  the  set  to  form  a  R  hand  mill  and  all  move 
around  clockwise  or  joins  L  hands  to  form  a  L  hand  mill  so  that  all  move  around  counter- 
clockwise. 
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Running  step:  an  even  step  for  progression  in  any  direction  by  stepping  on  alternate  feet  and 
pushing  off  the  floor  with  more  elevation  than  in  walking. 

Schattische  step:  an  even  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

2/4  4/4      2/4    4/4 
Kegular 

Step  forward  R 1         1 

Close  L  to  R,  taking  weight  L 2        2  1 

Step  forward  R 1         3 

Hop  R,  swinging  L  foot  forward 2         4  2         1 

Kunning 

3  running  steps  forward,  R,  L,  R 1,2,1  1,2,3 

Hop  R,  swinging  L  foot  forward 2         4  2         1 

To  repeat  schottische  step,  begin  L. 

note:  Schottische  steps  are  danced  in  a  brisk,  vigorous  manner  with  a  firm,  erect  position  of 

the  body  and  with  a  light  quality  of  elevation. 

Scuff:  weight  L,  swing  the  R  leg  forward,  R  knee  bent,  striking  the  R  heel  against  the  floor 
and  into  the  air. 

Set:  a  term  used  to  designate  a  specified  number  of  dancers  comprising  a  given  formation. 

Skip  step:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

2/4    4/4    6/8 

Step  R 1         1         1 

Hop  R ah      ah       3 

Repeat,  beginning  L 2 ah    2 ah,  4,6  1 

3  ah, 

4  ah, 
etc. 

To  continue  skip  step,  begin  alternately  R,  L,  etc. 

Slide:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  for  progression  sideward  in  which  the  body  is  in  the  air 
most  of  the  time  and  in  which  the  feet  are  not  always  in  contact  with  the  floor: 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

2/4     4/4     6/8 

Step  sideward  R 1         1         1 

Close  L  to  R,  taking  weight  L ah      ah       3 

Repeat         2  ah    2  ah,  4,6  1 

3  ah, 
4ah, 
etc. 
To  continue  slide  step,  begin  R. 
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Spring:  a  transfer  of  weight  from  one  foot  to  another  by  pushing  off  floor  and  into  air  with 
foot  supporting  body  weight  and  landing  on  free  foot.  Step  may  be  taken  forward,  sideward, 
or  backward  and  involves  less  elevation  than  a  leap  but  more  than  a  running  step. 

Stamp:  a  forceful  step  made  onto  the  entire  foot  which  may  or  may  not  involve  a  transfer  of 
weight  as  indicated  in  the  specific  dances  in  which  the  stamp  occurs. 

Step-hop:  an  even  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows; 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

2/4  4/4  6/8 

Step  forward  R ,     •    1  1  1 

Hop  R &  2  4 

Repeat,  beginning  L 2&  3,4  1,4  1 

To  continue  step-hop^  begin  alternately  R,  L,  etc. 

Treading  step:  small  steps  danced  high  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  in  rapid  succession. 
Two-step:  an  uneven  step  in  duple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

2/4  4/4 

Step  forward  R 1       1 

Close  L  to  R,  taking  weight  L &2 

Step  forward  R 23 

Hold &4  1 

To  repeat  two-step,  begin  L. 

Varsovienne  step:  an  even  step  in  triple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

3/4 

3  steps,  R,  L,  R 1,2,3  1 

Place  L  heel  to  floor,  without  weight 1 

Hold ^ 2,3  1 

To  repeat  varsovienne  step,  begin  L. 

Walking  step:  an  even  step  for  progression  in  any  direction  in  which  steps  are  taken  on  alter- 
nate feet,  the  supporting  foot  remaining  in  contact  with  the  floor  until  the  transfer  of  weight 
is  completed. 

Walf:^  step:  an  even  step  in  triple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

3/4 

Step  forward  R 1 

Step  forward  L 2 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight  R 3  1 

To  repeat  ivaltz.  step,  begin  L. 
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Waltz  balance  step:  an  even  step  in  triple  meter  which  may  be  analyzed  as  follows : 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

3/4 

Step  forward  R,  bending  R  knee 1 

Step  L  beside  R,  rising  on  ball  of  L  foot 2 

Step  R  in  place  beside  L 3  1 

To  repeat  waltx.  balance  step,  begin  L. 

Basic  Positions  and  Formations 

Closed  social  dance  positions  as  illustrated  in  Plate  1,  page  20.     . 

Open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  on  hips  as  illustrated  in  Plate  2,  page  21. 

Open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  joined  and  extended  forward  as  illustrated  in  Plate  3, 
page  22. 

Partners  side  by  side,  inside  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level  as  illustrated  in  Plate  4,  page  23- 

Shoulder-waist  position:  Partners  face  each  other  squarely,  face-to-face.  The  woman  places  both 
hands  on  her  partner's  shoulders  with  very  straight  arms  while  he  takes  hold  of  her  waist 
by  placing  both  hands  on  either  side  with  straight  arms.  Keeping  face-to-face  throughout, 
the  two  dancers  lean  strongly  away  from  each  other  in  order  to  supply  the  centrifugal  force 
necessary  to  achieve  the  turns  indicated  in  the  step-hop,  change-step,  two-step,  and  the  waltz 
and  polka  steps  analyzed  for  this  position  in  various  folk  dances.  (See  Finnish  couple  on  Scan- 
dinavian Costume  Plate  in  the  volume  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library  entitled  Folk  Dances  of  Scan- 
dinavia.^ 

Stride  position:  a  standing  position  in  which  the  feet  are  apart.  In  a  forward  stride,  one  foot 
is  in  advance  of  the  other.  In  a  side  stride,  the  feet  are  out  to  the  side. 

Double  circle,  facing  clockwise  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  1,  page  24. 

Double  circle,  facing  counterclockwise  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  2,  page  24. 

Double  circle,  partners  facing  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  3,  page  25. 

Duple  minor  set:  Term  used  to  indicate  sets  of  four  dancers  within  a  larger  longways  or  circular 
formation. 

Longways  set,  facing  up  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  4,  page  25. 

Longways  set,  partners  facing  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  5,  page  26. 

Single  circle,  facing  in  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  6,  page  26. 

Single  circle,  partners  facing  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  7,  page  27. 

Quadrille  or  Square  Formation  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  8,  page  27. 
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Plate  1 
Closed  Social  Dance  Position 
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Plate  2\  ^~^^^^^ 

Open  Social  Dance  Position,  Outside  Hands  on  Hips 
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Plate  3 
Open  Social  Dance  Position,  Outside  Hands  Joined  and  Extended  Forward 
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Plate  4 
Partners  Side  by  Side,  Inside  Hands  Joined  at  Shotilder  Level 
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Diagram  1  — Double  Circle,  Facing  Clockwise 
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Diagram  1  — Double  Circle,  Facing  Counterclockwise 
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Diagram  '5  — Double  Circle,  Farmers  Facing 
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Diagram  4  —  Longtvays  Set,  Facing  Up 
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Diagram  5  —  Longways  Set,  Partners  Facing 
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Diagram  6  — Single  Circle,  Facing  In 
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Diagram  7  — Single  Circle,  Partners  Facing 
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Diagram  8— Quadrille  or  Square  Formation 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS 

The  list  of  words  given  below  includes  all  those  foreign  words  which  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume— Folk  Dances  of  Scandinavia  — a.nd  which  may  not  be  found  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary , 
Fifth  Edition,  in  the  section  devoted  to  English  words,  in  the  Pronouncing  Gazeteer,  or  in 
the  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary.  The  pronunciations  given  here  approximate  the 
foreign  pronunciations  as  closely  as  is  possible  with  English  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  following  symbols  establish  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  various 
words  included  in  the  list  and  appear  in  italics  within  the  syllables  of  each  word: 


a  as  in  t^^g 
ah  as  in  father 
e  as  in  m^t 
ee  as  in  pcfk 
eh  as  in  p^y 


ei  as  in  they're 
i   as  in  hit 
ie  as  in  pie 
0  as  in  loss 


oh  as  in  more 
00  as  in  food 
u  as  in  care 
uh  as  in  up 


T>3i\-'Dah\ 

Dalarna  —  Ddh-lahr-nah 

Feiar  — F/e-ya^r 

Furetur  Fraa  Romerike  — F»r-f^-tar  Frah 

Rom-er-ee-keh 
glogg-gluhk 
Gudenaa  —  Go'o-d '  n-o^ 
Gustaf's  Skoal  — Goos-t<2M's  Skoi^l 
Hailing  —  Hdl-ing 
Hambo  —  Him-bo^ 
hopsa  —  hohp-sah 
Johannus  —  Yoh-hdhn-uhs 
ka.ntele  —  kdhn-teh-leh 
Kerenski  —  K«-rM-skz 
Krossadans  med  tri  —  Kro^s-i^/i-d^^ns 

m«d  trff 
Kynkka.liepa.kko  —  Kin-kah-li-pah-koh 
liLngeleik  —  lahng-eh-lehk 
Leksand  —  Le^k-s^^nd 
Maj  —  Mie 


mammi  —  mdh-mee 

M.enuetten  —  M.ehn-00-e-t'n 

Oxdansen  —  Ohx-dan-sen 

Paavo  Nurmi  — Prf'^-vo^  Nuhr-mee 

Radiko  — R^'^-d^e-koA 

Reinlendar — RzVn-kn-d^^r 

Riksdag  — R/k-sd^/jg 

Ril-R/l 

Rugen  —  Ro'o-gf  n 

sauna  —  sdh-oo-nah 

sctcTs— seh-tuhrs 

Sisu  — SfVsoo 

Skansen  —  Skin-s^  n 

Skobo  —  Sko'/i-bo^ 

Skralat  —  Skroh-laht 

smorgasbord  —  smo^r-go/'s-bo/^rd 

Sverker  —  Sv«r-kfzr 

Swegn  — Svfg'n 

Tantoli  —  Tdn-toh-li 

Vingaker  —  Ying-oh-kuhr 
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Scandinavia 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Although  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  the  three  countries  which  traditionally 
comprise  that  section  of  the  European  continent  known  as  Scandinavia,  the  authors  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  including  Finland  in  this  particular  volume  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library. 
The  inclusion  seemed  to  be  logical  both  because  of  Finland's  geographical  proximity  to  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries  listed  and  also  because  of  her  historical  association  with  them, 
resulting  in  similarities  between  the  four  countries  with  respect  to  their  background  materials 
and  evolving  cultures. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula — a  curved  finger  of  land — comprises  an  area  of  298,089 
square  miles.  Norway,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  constitutes  a  strip  of  land  124,533 
square  miles  in  size,  slightly  larger  in  area  than  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  five  New  England  states  combined.  Sweden,  on  her  eastern  and  southern  aspects, 
covers  173,146  square  miles,  approximating  the  areas  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  A  range  of  mountains  extending  down  the  Peninsula  divides  Norway  from  Sweden. 
The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Barents  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  and  by  the  Skagerrak  Strait,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  by  Finland. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  boasts  a  highly  varied  terrain,  some  sections  of  which  are  noted 
for  their  scenic  beauty.  The  mountains,  which  form  the  border  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
convert  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  latter  country  into  a  mountainous  region 
dotted  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes.  Central  Sweden  is  a  lowlands  section;  the  south  and 
southeastern  portions  of  the  Peninsula  are  known  as  the  Smaland  Highlands.  The  extreme 
southern  tip  of  the  Peninsula  is  a  plains  region.  Although  the  coastline  of  Sweden  is  not  so 
frequently  and  deeply  penetrated  by  the  protective  fjords  as  that  of  Norway,  the  mainland 
is  guarded  by  many  small  islands.  The  climate  of  Sweden  varies  according  to  the  latitude  of  a 
particular  section.  In  the  north,  the  weather  is  extremely  cold  in  winter  and  the  summers  are 
never  really  warm.  In  July,  the  temperature  is  more  uniform  throughout  Sweden  than  during 
any  other  part  of  the  year. 

Norway,  famous  as  the  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  is  a  country  of  mountains,  fjords, 
valleys,  and  fertile  slopes  on  which  are  found  many  small  farms  and  occasional  villages.  In 
latitude,  Norway  lies  close  to  the  Arctic  region  and  would  be  uninhabitable  were  it  not  for 
the  Gulf  currents  conducive  to  a  more  moderate  climate.  The  average  temperature  of  Southern 
and  Western  Norway  is  45°F.  In  the  interior  region  of  the  Northeast,  the  winters  are  very 
cold  with  temperatures  as  low  as  60.5°F.  below  zero  recorded  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
country.  During  the  summer  months,  Norway  is  without  complete  darkness  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hour  cycle  and  at  the  extreme  North  Cape,  the  period  of  each  day  from 
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May  12  through  July  is  one  of  continuous  daylight.  Because  of  their  extensive  coastal  areas, 
both  Norway  and  Sweden  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  with  frequent  mists  and  fog  in  sections 
adjacent  to  their  respective  coastlines. 

Finland  comprises  an  area  of  127,593  square  miles  comparable  to  the  combined  areas  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  On  the  west  lie  Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  south,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  east,  Russia,  and  on  the  north,  Norway.  The 
physical  surface  of  Finland  presents  an  alternation  of  low  hills  and  valleys  which  slope  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east.  Southern  Finland  is  covered  with  a  network  of  small  lakes 
which  have  been  developed  into  a  navigable  system  of  internal  waterways.  From  these 
Finland  derives  the  name  "Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes."  The  coastline  is  fringed  with  hundreds 
of  small  islands.  The  climate  in  Finland  is  healthful  though  severe.  For  about  two  and  one- 
half  months  in  the  summer,  the  southwesterly  winds  moderate  the  climate.  The  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  adequate  for  agricultural  needs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  comprises  the  northern  part  of  the  Jutland  Peninsula,  a  small 
section  of  land  on  the  mainland  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea  sur- 
rounding the  Peninsula,  and  the  Faeroe  Islands  in  the  North  Sea.  In  area,  Denmark  covers 
16,576  square  miles,  slightly  less  than  the  combined  areas  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  mainland  of  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  Skagerrak  Strait,  on  the  east  by  the  southern  tip  of  Sweden  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  Germany.  The  terrain  is  low  and  uneven  with  a  small  range  of  hills  of  rela- 
tively slight  elevation.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  and  streams;  the  one  large  river  is 
the  Gudenaa  which  empties  into  the  Kattegat  Channel  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The 
climate  is  typical  of  a  country  situated  on  the  coast.  There  are  frequent  heavy  mists  and  rains; 
the  annual  rainfall  averages  about  twenty-five  inches.  The  temperature  ranges  from  an  aver- 
age of  32°F.  in  the  winter  to  an  average  of  60°F.  in  the  summer. 

Agriculture  is  a  leading  industry  in  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Although  the 
mountainous  terrain  of  Norway  results  in  the  unproductiveness  of  approximately  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  the  land  with  only  about  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  remainder  under 
cultivation,  the  small  farms  on  mountain  slopes  are  so  tilled  that  every  possible  bit  of  space 
for  growing  anything  is  utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  soil  of  the  Danish  lowlands, 
washed  up  from  the  sea  for  ages,  is  particularly  suitable  for  agriculture  so  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Practically  all  of  the  farm  lands  of  Denmark  are  cultivated  by 
the  families  who  own  them.  The  chief  products  raised  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  the 
grains  — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  corn,  and  hay  (stored  for  feeding  stock  in  winter)  — beet- 
root, potatoes  and,  especially  in  Finland,  flax  and  hemp.  Scandinavian  farmers  raise  the 
usual  domesticated  livestock  — cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry  — and  the 
Norwegians  raise  reindeer  in  the  northern  sections  of  their  country.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
produce  butter  and  cheese  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  purposes.  In  Denmark,  there 
is  said  to  be  a  milch  cow  for  every  other  person.' 


'Agnes  Rothery,  Denmark,  Kingdom  of  Reason  (New  York :  The  Viking  Press,  1937),  following  p.  28. 
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Another  important  industry,  especially  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  is  fishing.  The  numer- 
ous Norwegian  fjords  and  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  provide  extensive  areas  for  the  fishing 
fleets  which  go  out  in  search  of  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  plaice,  eel,  and  shell  fish 
which  are  processed  at  home  and  then  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  have  vast  timber  resources  consisting  especially  of  pine 
and  spruce.  The  governments  of  these  countries  foster  intensive  and  carefully  supervised  pro- 
grams of  reforestation  to  conserve  and  to  replenish  their  forests  periodically.  Lumber  and 
wood-pulp  products  are  manufactured  and  exported. 

Coal  is  mined  in  Southern  Sweden  and  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country  lie  some  of 
the  richest  iron-ore  beds  in  Europe.  Sweden  manufactures  some  machinery  and  some  smaller 
metal  items  including  cutlery  and  iron  household  articles;  her  excellent  steel  products  are 
unsurpassed  in  quality.  Due  to  a  former  inaccessibility  of  coal,  manufacturing  in  Denmark 
was  limited  to  meeting  the  immediate  needs  for  home  consumption;  recently,  however,  the 
country  has  been  able  to  import  fuel  and  this  particular  industry  is  growing  steadily. 

Another  important  Swedish  industry  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  shipping. 
Merchant  vessels  from  Sweden  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  world  carrying  cargoes  of  exports  from 
the  various  Scandinavian  countries. 

HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 
The  earliest  historical  allusion  to  any  of  the  present  Scandinavian  countries  as  such  is  a 
reference  to  Sweden  in  Tacitus'  Germania  which  was  written  during  the  first  century  A.D. 
The  same  country  is  mentioned  again  in  the  English  epic  poem,  Beowulf.  For  centuries,  how- 
ever, before  the  time  of  recorded  history,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — which  ultimately 
gave  rise  to  the  countries  now  known  as  Norway  and  Sweden — was  inhabited  by  daring, 
fierce,  barbaric  tribes  of  Teutons,  the  racial  forebears  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries.  These 
strong,  tall,  blonde  folk  were  skilled  seamen  who  roamed  and  dominated  the  north  seas. 
Historians  believe  that,  in  about  the  year  100  A.  D.,  tribes  of  Finno-Ugrian  racial  stock 
migrated  from  the  east  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland  into  the  country  now  known  as  Finland 
to  settle  the  lands  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Thus  the  ethnic  origin  for  the  people 
of  this  country  is  different  from  that  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  is  shared  by 
only  one  other  European  group — the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  Sometime  during  either  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centuries,  the  Vikings  from  Scandinavia  are  thought  to  have  sailed  down 
from  their  Peninsula  to  settle  the  Jutland  Peninsula  and  surrounding  islands.  Later,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  other  Teutonic  tribes  pushed  up  from  Germany  into  the  Jutland  Peninsula  so  that 
Denmark  was  settled  by  migrations  from  both  the  north  and  the  south. 

Centralized  governments  among  the  Scandinavians  seem  to  have  appeared  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Harold  I,  "the  Fair-Haired," 
formed  the  first  Norwegian  monarchy  when  he  banded  together  under  his  rule  the  numerous 
tribes  then  populating  that  section  of  Scandinavia.  By  the  tenth  century,  Gorm  "the  Old," 
a  Danish  king,  had  established  a  dynasty  for  ruling  Denmark  and  a  king  named  Eric  was 
reigning  at  Uppsala  in  Sweden.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  Olaf,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
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founded  the  strongest  northern  kingdom  of  the  time  and  had  established  Christianity  in 
Sweden. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  saw  further  consolidation  and  growth  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  the  conquest  of  Finland.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century, 
another  Olaf,  great-grandson  of  Harold  I  of  Norway,  established  a  more  cohesive  government 
than  that  which  had  obtained  previously  in  Norway.  He  also  introduced  Christianity  to  the 
people  and  is  commemorated  by  them  as  Saint  Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Swegn,  "Forkbeard,"  grandson  of  Gorm,  heard  that  members  of  his  Danish 
Viking  force  were  being  held  prisoners  by  a  king  in  England.  In  1013,  he  invaded  England 
and  established  a  Danish  kingdom  in  that  country.  His  son,  Canute,  restored  order  in  Eng- 
land and,  because  of  his  successful  rule  in  that  country,  came  to  be  known  as  Canute,  "the 
Great."  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  single  king  to  maintain  the  expanded  and 
geographically  divided  Danish  Empire  and,  after  three  decades,  Denmark  once  more  became 
a  Scandinavian  kingdom  with  little  power  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
Sweden,  as  a  unified  country,  enjoyed  its  first  form  of  centralized  government  — a  monarchy 
under  King  Sverker.  During  this  period  Earl  Birger,  a  statesman,  paved  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  and  instituted  other  wise  reforms  which  were  to  affect  significantly 
Sweden's  progress  in  the  future.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  commerce 
between  Sweden  and  Finland  was  soon  established.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
King  Eric  IX  of  Sweden  sponsored  a  crusade  into  Finland  which  resulted  in  Sweden's  con- 
quest of  the  Finns.  Bishop  Henry  was  left  in  Finland  to  convert  the  people  to  Christianity. 
Although  the  Finns  remained  pagans  after  their  first  exposure  to  the  Christian  Faith,  they 
were  completely  converted  a  century  later  and  commemorated  Bishop  Henry  as  their  patron 
saint. 

The  institutions  of  the  medieval  culture  were  established  in  Scandinavia  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  1280,  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  Ladulas,  founded  an  hereditary 
nobility,  initiated  the  institution  of  knighthood,  and  enlarged  the  advantages  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy.  By  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  the  king  and  his  council  were  exe- 
cuting legislative  functions  and  the  people  were  living  according  to  a  definite  code  of  laws. 
In  1359,  Magnus,  King  of  Sweden,  established  the  first  Swedish  representative  assembly  when 
he  called  together  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  representatives  from  the  various  towns  of 
this  country.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Waldemars,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Danish  King- 
dom again  flourished  and  was  extended  to  include  the  island  of  Riigen  and  sections  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania — German  lands  on  the  continent.  The  death  of  Waldemar  II  in  1241 
gave  the  jealous  German  princes  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  some  of  their  lands  and  the  Danish 
empire  was  again  constricted.  Waldemar  IV  was  able  to  regain  some  of  the  lost  lands  over 
which  his  daughter  and  successor,  Margaret,  ruled  well. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Danish  Queen  Margaret,  the  Swedish  king  was  driven  out  of  that 
country  by  his  people  and  negotiations  for  union  among  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were 
begun  under  her  leadership.  At  Kalmar,  in  1397,  an  Act  of  Union  was  drawn  up  and  Margaret's 
great-nephew,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  was  elected  to  rule  these  three  united  kingdoms.  However, 
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Eric  attempted  to  make  of  Sweden  a  vassal  nation  and  in  1434  the  Swedish  people  revolted 
from  the  Union  under  the  leadership  of  Engelbrekt,  a  prominent  nobleman.  In  1435,  Engel- 
brekt  called  together  priests,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants  to  form  the  Kikstag  of  Sweden 
which  still  remains  the  parliamentary  body  of  that  country. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  were  ruled  alter- 
nately by  Danish  and  Swedish  kings,  giving  rise  to  continual  hostilities  sometimes  resulting 
in  warfare  between  the  two  latter  countries.  The  unrest  was  climaxed  when  Christian  II, 
King  of  Denmark,  overran  Sweden  in  1520  and  executed  the  leaders  of  the  National  Party  of 
that  country  in  what  is  known  as  "The  Stockholm  Bloodbath."  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  young 
Swedish  nobleman  who  had  been  taken  to  Denmark  as  a  hostage,  escaped  to  Sweden  where 
he  organized  an  army  of  peasants  from  Dalarna  and  took  the  capital  city  of  Stockholm. 
Elected  king  of  Sweden  in  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa  organized  a  stable  kingdom  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  and  navy  and  a  treasury. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  alliance  among  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  and  with  the 
secession  of  Sweden  from  this  alliance,  Norway  was  left  so  closely  bound  to  Denmark  that, 
during  the  Reformation,  she  became  little  more  than  a  province  under  Danish  rule.  The  Nor- 
wegian language  was  supplanted  by  the  Danish  and  Norway  was  plundered  and  exploited  by 
Germans  and  Danes  alike.  Strangely,  however,  her  peasants  remained  free  of  oppression  while 
in  Denmark,  the  peasants  were  actually  serfs. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  King  Gustaf  III  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Sweden 
became  dissolute.  King  Gustaf  appealed  to  Rome  for  help  which  was  not  forthcoming.  He  was 
influenced,  therefore,  by  the  Lutherans  who  had  already  established  Protestantism  in  Den- 
mark and  the  Lutheran  Church  became  the  national  church  of  Sweden  and,  through  her,  of 
Finland  as  well.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the  conflict  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany,  the  Swedish  kingdom,  under  the  renowned 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  expanded  southward  into  Germany  as  far  as  Bavaria.  The  Swedish  con- 
trol of  European  lands  continued  through  the  reign  of  Charles  XII  when  their  supremacy  in 
the  Baltic  came  to  an  end  in  about  1720. 

The  century  which  follows  in  Scandinavian  history  is  one  fraught  with  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous civil  unrest  with  periodic  attempts  toward  a  stable  organization  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. Sweden  continued  intermittently  to  have  conflicts  with  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Russia.  During  these  years  Finland,  which  then  was  a  part  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  fared 
badly,  especially  during  Sweden's  wars  with  Russia,  because  of  her  intermediate  geographical 
position  between  these  two  countries.  However,  the  war  of  1808-1809  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  proved  disastrous  for  Sweden,  and  Finland  was  annexed  to  Russia  as  an  autonomous 
Grand  Duchy.  By  this  arrangement,  Finland  had  her  own  constitution,  laws,  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  free  state.  The  close  of  the  century  brought  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Den- 
mark and  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  European  conquests. 

When  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  over,  Denmark,  as  retribution  for  the  aid  she  had  given 
Napoleon,  was  made  to  transfer  Norway  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Finland  which  Sweden  had 
lost  to  Russia.  The  Norwegians  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange  and  refused 
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to  accept  these  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814.  They  framed  a  constitution  patterned  after 
those  of  America,  France,  and  Spain  and  declared  their  independence,  electing  the  current 
Danish  governor  as  king.  The  Swedish  king,  Bernadotte,  invaded  Norway  but  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  were  effected  with  the  result  that  Norway  became  a  free  kingdom 
united  with  Sweden  under  a  single  monarch. 

In  1815,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  was  united  in  an  "act  of  union"  between  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  years  which  followed  were  peaceful  ones  with  desirable  social  and  economic 
changes  gradually  taking  place  in  both  countries.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  the  many  difficulties  contingent  upon  this  type  of  union  led  the  Norwegians  in  1905 
to  proclaim  once  more  their  independence  from  Sweden.  As  a  gesture  of  amity,  they  invited 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Swedish  royal  family  to  become  king  of  Norway.  When  the  invitation 
was  refused,  Norway  secured  a  monarch  from  Denmark. 

Until  1899,  Finland  was  under  the  protection  of  the  czars  of  Russia  but  continued  to 
enjoy  her  status  as  a  free  state.  In  that  year,  however,  Nicholas  II  began  a  Russification  of 
Finland  by  imposing  the  Russian  language  and  law  upon  the  people  of  Finland  wherever 
possible.  In  1905,  a  general  revolt  against  the  policies  of  the  Russian  government  took  place 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire  and,  as  a  result,  status  prior  to  1899  was  restored  to  Finland. 
In  1910,  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  Russian  Duma  full  control  over  Finland  and  a  second 
period  of  Russian  domination  began  in  Finland  which  continued  until  the  close  of  World  War 
I  when  that  country  demanded  and  secured  independence  from  Russia,  thus  establishing  her 
own  republican  form  of  government. 

From  the  time  Norway  declared  her  independence  from  Sweden  in  1905  to  the  present, 
democracy  has  developed  in  Norway  and  many  worthy  social  and  political  reforms  have 
been  effected.  During  World  War  I,  Norway  remained  neutral  and  hoped  to  remain  so  in  World 
War  II.  Germany,  however,  invaded  and  occupied  the  country  in  1940.  Norway  aided  the 
Allies  against  Germany  in  many  ways  during  the  course  of  the  war  and,  with  the  defeat  of 
Germany  at  its  close,  was  restored  to  her  pre-war  status  as  an  independent  country. 

Christian  X  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1912.  Under  his  rule  the  country 
enjoyed  progress  until  Hitler's  troops  marched  into  Denmark  in  1940  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing Nazi  control  over  the  Danish  people.  The  defeat  of  Germany  in  1945  restored  Denmark 
to  the  Danes  and  the  Danish  throne  to  King  Christian  who,  upon  his  death  in  1947,  was  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  by  his  son.  King  Frederick  IX. 

Throughout  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  Sweden  remained  neutral  but  contrib- 
uted help  in  terms  of  money  and  relief  to  nations  involved  in  these  two  international  conflicts. 

Finland  took  no  active  part  in  World  War  I.  In  1940,  however,  she  was  forced  to  defend 
herself  when  the  Russians  attacked  Helsinki  by  land,  sea,  and  air.  After  a  period  of  stubborn 
resistance  which  amazed  the  rest  of  the  world,  Finland  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Russians  in  men  and  materials  and,  four  months  later,  the  country  opened  peace  negoti- 
ations at  Moscow  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  small  but  vital  lands  by  the  Finns. 

Today  Norway  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  governed  by  King  Haakon  VII  acting 
through  a  cabinet  responsible  to   the  Storting  or  parliament.   The  country  functions  as  a 
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democracy.  Women  have  right  of  franchise.  The  government  administers  a  practical  system 
of  social  legislation  which  sponsors  a  modified  program  of  socialized  medicine,  pensions  for 
the  aged,  and  unemployment  insurance.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  real  destitution  is  un- 
known in  Norway.  The  state  church  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran.  Because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  languages  of  all  three  of  these  countries 
are  spoken  in  Norway;  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Landsmaal,  a 
development  of  the  old  Norwegian  language,  began  to  be  used  in  preference  to  other  lan- 
guages. The  population  of  the  country  totals  2,930,000. 

Norway  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  her  landscape  — the  numerous  fjords,  the  mountains 
with  steep  waterfalls  plunging  to  the  sea,  the  northern  lights,  the  glaciers,  and  snow-capped 
mountains.  All  who  visit  the  country  remember  the  stave  churches  characterized  by  the 
several  shingled  roofs  stacked  on  to  resemble  a  Chinese  pagoda,  the  small  farms  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  seters  or  tiny  log  huts  nestled  high  in  the  mountains  and 
used  during  the  summer  months  by  those  who  bring  sheep  and  cattle  up  to  graze  upon  the 
mountain  grasses. 

While  individuals  within  any  group  differ  in  physical  characteristics,  the  typical  Nor- 
wegian is  tall  and  well-built,  has  a  relatively  long  face,  fair  skin,  eyes,  and  hair.  As  a  people, 
the  Norwegians  are  generally  well-educated  and  are  inveterate  readers;  libraries  may  be  found 
everywhere  — even  in  the  smallest  mountain  villages.  Two  Norwegians  are  figures  of  outstand- 
ing reputation  in  modern  culture  — Henrik  Ibsen  in  dramatic  literature  and  Edvard  Grieg  in 
music. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  is  governed  by  a  king  who,  acting  through  a  cabinet,  is  vested 
with  executive  power  and  is  responsible  to  the  Rigsdag  or  parliament.  The  Evangelical  Luther- 
an is  the  established  state  church  in  this  country  although  Denmark  sanctions  complete  free- 
dom of  worship.  A  recent  census  report  totals  the  population  of  Denmark  at  3,844,312  people. 
Denmark  is  a  picturesque,  romantic  land./ The  numerous  castles,  relics  of  a  former  age,  and 
the  characteristic  domes  and  spires  on  many  of  the  buildings  make  the  country  appear  to  be 
a  modern  replica  of  fairyland.  The  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  country  roads  are  thronged  with 
bicycles.  There  are  numerous  statues  in  the  parks  of  the  cities.  The  beloved  storks  which  nest 
in  the  rooftops  fly  to  South  Africa  during  the  winter  and  are  heralded  with  gladness  on  their 
return  each  spring  by  all  whose  roofs  they  choose  for  nesting  because  this  choice  by  the  storks 
is  thought  to  mean  peace  and  good  fortune  for  all  who  live  under  the  roofs  in  which  they  nest. 
Small,  beautifully  neat  farms  cover  the  rolling  countryside.  Danish  cities  are  clean,  well-kept, 
and  have  no  slum  districts.  It  does  not  seem  surprising  that  one  of  Denmark's  sons,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  with  this  enchanting  land  as  a  background,  wrote  the  world's  favorite 
fairy  stories  which  have  been  translated  into  thirty-five  different  languages  and  are  surpassed 
in  sales  only  by  the  Holy  Bible.',/ 

Two  particular  features  of  Danish  life  which  are  the  subject  of  study  by  many  experts 
from  other  countries  interested  in  social  conditions  are  the  effective  social  legislation  and  the 
Danish  Folk  High  Schools.  Denmark  has  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  through  which  she 
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provides  for  all  of  her  citizens  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Socialized  medicine  affords  health 
protection  to  all  regardless  of  economic  position.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
Danish  culture  is  the  high  school  for  adult  peasant  folk  or  others  who  have  completed  the 
required  formal  education  but  still  wish  to  study.  The  schools  are  not  trade  schools  in  that 
they  offer  no  technical  training;  students  pursue  only  subjects  of  cultural  interest. 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  governed  by  the  Riksdag  or  Swedish  parliament 
which  is  composed  of  two  houses.  King  Gustavus  V  is  the  present  monarch.  The  state  church 
is  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church  of  which  virtually  everyone  in  Sweden  is  a  member  al- 
though complete  religious  freedom  exists  in  this  country.  A  recent  census  reports  6,523,000 
individuals  as  citizens  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  has  developed  into  a  country  which  might  serve  as  a  model  to  other  countries  in 
many  respects.  Her  cities  are  clean  and  fresh-looking  and  devoid  of  slum  districts.  Through 
intelligent  planning  and  control,  Sweden  has  been  able  to  maintain  economic  stability  more 
effectively  than  many  other  world  powers.  Her  efficient  solution  to  the  problem  of  alcohol 
has  achieved  a  balance  between  the  uncontrolled  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages and  the  evils  which  often  accompany  prohibition.  The  program  of  education  in  Sweden 
is  so  effective  that  illiteracy  is  practically  non-existent. 

Sweden  has  given  the  world  many  scientists  who  have  developed  numerous  revolutionary 
inventions  and  have  contributed  to  scientific  progress  all  over  the  world.  Some  examples  of 
these  contributions  are  the  safety  match,  the  steam  turbine,  ball  bearings,  a  screw  propeller 
which  completely  changed  techniques  of  navigation,  and  the  discovery  of  oxygen.  The  famous 
Nobel  prizes  awarded  annually  to  men  and  women  who,  through  their  scientific  efforts, 
benefit  society  were  established  by  Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite.  Sweden  is  famous 
for  her  folk  and  modern  arts,  especially  in  furniture,  glass,  pottery,  and  pewter. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  few  Lapps  in  number,  living  in  the  frozen  lands 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Sweden  near  the  border  of  Finland,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  purest  example  of  Teutonic  stock  extant.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  fair-haired, 
with  light  complexions,  clear,  light-blue  eyes,  long  heads  and  tall  stature.  One  author  ob- 
served that  the  blonde  coloring  of  these  Nordic  peoples  gives  the  streets  in  the  cities  a  quality 
of  lightness  as  compared  with  cities  in  other  European  countries  where  the  natural  physical 
characteristics  of  the  natives  are  darker  — as  in  Paris.' 

The  most  universally  recognized  aspect  of  Sweden's  style  of  living  is  her  cuisine.  Her 
smorgasbord  is  a  favorite  treat  in  America,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all  cosmo- 
politan cities  of  the  world.  Among  Sweden's  great  literary  lights,  Selma  Lagerlof  and  August 
Strindberg  are  by  far  the  best  known  beyond  her  borders. 

Today  Finland  is  a  republic  whose  government  is  vested  in  a  president  exercising  executive 
power  and  a  unicameral  Diet  exercising  legislative  power.  Women  are  permitted  seats  in  the 
Diet.  A  recent  census  reports  the  population  of  Finland  to  be  3,887,217.  The  state  church  is 
the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  although  Finland  sanctions  complete  freedom  of  worship. 
The  two  official  languages  of  the  country  are  Swedish  and  Finnish.  Recently,  a  revival  of 

'Alma  Louise  Olson,  '  'Sweden,  Land  of  White  Birch  and  White  Coal,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  October, 
1928,  p.  445. 
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interest  in  Finnish  folklore  and  the  development  of  strong  national  feeling  have  brought  about 
a  movement  to  make  Finnish  the  national  language. 

The  Finns  attach  great  importance  to  the  education  of  both  the  mind  and  the  body. 
There  is  practically  no  illiteracy  in  Finland;  Europe's  largest  bookstore  is  in  Helsinki,  the 
capitol  city  of  Finland.  Since  the  first  representatives  from  Finland  went  to  the  Olympic  Games 
in  1906,  that  country  has  produced  international  champions  in  several  events,  especially  in 
skiing,  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  swimming,  and  wrestling.  Nearly  all  persons  who  listen  to 
music  have  heard  the  haunting  melodies  and  rhythms  of  Jean  Sibelius. 

Finland  is  a  very  clean  country  and  the  Finns  are  immaculate  people.  The  steam  bath  is 
an  old  and  universal  custom.  Even  the  humblest  Finn  has  a  sauna,  or  bath  house,  in  which 
he  pours  cold  water  over  hot  rocks  to  produce  a  thick  steam  which  results  in  heavy  perspira- 
tion and  initiates  the  process  of  the  Finnish  bath.  To  increase  circulation  of  the  blood,  he 
strikes  his  body  with  bath  whisks  made  of  birch  twigs,  and  often  finishes  the  procedure  with 
an  icy  dip  in  the  lake  or  a  roll  in  the  snow.  Finnish  housewives  keep  their  homes  scrubbed 
and  polished.  The  cities  are  clean,  including  those  districts  in  which  the  cooperative  housing 
projects  for  the  workingmen  are  located. 

Doors  are  generally  left  unlocked  in  this  country,  there  is  said  to  be  considerable  truth 
in  the  stories  about  purses  which  have  been  found  and  nailed  to  trees  to  be  claimed  by  their 
owners  months  later.  The  Finns  do  not  usually  indulge  in  luxuries.  They  spend  less  than  they 
earn.  Among  those  financially  indebted  to  this  country  after  World  War  I,  only  tiny  Finland 
made  regular  payments  to  the  United  States  on  the  interest  and  principal  of  her  debt. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Finland  is  still  living  on  rural  farms 
which  are  frequently  three  or  four  miles  apart.  The  people  of  this  country  are  said  to  have 
more  words  of  endearment  in  their  language  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  long  win- 
ters keep  the  people  at  home.  As  a  result,  they  have  developed  a  love  for  solitude  and  a  feeling 
of  closeness  to  nature— a  primitive,  fresh  kinship  with  that  which  is  sturdy  and  vital  in  lakes, 
trees,  and  rich  soil. 

One  intangible  quality  of  the  Finnish  character  was  demonstrated  by  the  people  when 
they  were  attacked  by  Russia  in  1940.  It  is  something  the  Finns  call  Sisu  and  was  defined  by 
Paavo  Nurmi,  Finnish  athlete,  as  "patience  without  passion  (which)  comes  to  men  miracul- 
ously in  times  of  stress.  "^ 

FOLK  DANCES 

The  early  pagan  culture  of  the  tribes  of  Teutonic  people  who  roamed  over  Scandinavia 

undoubtedly  included  dance  as  a  part  of  their  rituals  and  ceremonies  of  worship.  There  are 

historical  references  to  sword  dances  on  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  in  which  the  performers 

made  the  rose  design  by  lacing  their  swords  together  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  English 

sword  dancers,  and  in  which  they  circled  in  hilt-point  position. ^  The  Lapps  in  the  northern 

part  of  Norway  are  said  to  have  cried  while  performing  a  type  of  limping  dance  at  funerals.' 

'Hudson  Strode,  Finland  Forever  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1941),  p.  6. 
^Ethel  L.  Urlin,  Dancing  Ancient  and  Modern  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,-  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1913),  p.  101. 

'Curt  Sachs,  World  History  of  the  Dance  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1937),  p.  130. 
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I  In  Denmark  and  the  Faeroe  Islands,  funeral  ceremonies  included  dancing  around  the  casket  of 
the  deceased.'  Further  records  of  primitive  dance  among  the  Scandinavians  tell  of  a  type  of 
chain  dance  in  Norway  and  in  Denmark  in  which  each  dancer  linked  himself  with  the  person 
in  front  of  him  by  placing  his  left  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  preceding  dancer  while  the 
group  moved  in  a  circular  or  oval  formation.  This  type  of  chain  dance  also  appears  exten- 
sively in  the  folk  dances  of  France.-  An  allusion  to  the  Danish  ballad  dances  indicates  that 
movement  was  used  as  accompaniment  for  songs  of  a  narrative  nature.  The  more  serious 
songs  were  accompanied  with  the  hands  of  the  dancers  at  the  hips,  and  the  brighter,  livelier 
songs  were  accompanied  by  the  participants  who  danced  with  their  hands  at  shoulder  level. y 

Themes  or  motifs  of  Scandinavian  folk  dances  are  similar  to  those  shared  by  otherloiK 
/'  peoples.  The  occupational  dances  commemorate  various  trades  of  the  peasants  in  this  country. 
In  some  instances,  the  movements  of  these  occupational  dances  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
work  engaged  in,  making  them  definitely  pantomimic  in  character.  In  other  instances,  the 
significance  of  the  movements  of  so-called  occupational  dances  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
appears  somewhat  obscure.  For  example,  the  Swedish  Weaving  Dance  definitely  portrays  the 
movement  of  the  shuttle  back  and  forth  across  the  loom  in  the  designs  made  by  the  partici- 
pants during  the  course  of  the  dance.  Performers  of  the  Danish  Shoemaker' s  Dance  imitate  the 
winding  and  snipping  of  the  thread  and  the  tapping  of  nails.  The  Finnish  Net  Dragging  sug- 
gests the  movement  of  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  who  engage  in  this  occupation  throughout 
the  many  lakes  in  Finland.  Through  its  designs,  the  Chimney  Sweep  QFeiar')  from  Norway  links 
itself  in  origin  with  the  occupation  of  cleaning  chimneys  although  the  dance  movements 
themselves  are  not  pantomimic  in  nature. 
^-  Dances  of  coquetry  are  illustrated  by  the  Swedish  Vingaker  Dance,  in  which  two  women 

vie  for  the  attention  of  one  man,  and  in  the  Danish  Crested  Hen,  in  which  the  two  women 
dancing  with  each  man  try,  in  turn,  to  "capture"  his  red  stocking  cap  during  the  course  of 
the  dance  and  thus  merit  the  role  implied  in  the  title.  The  Swedish  Dal  Dance  dramatizes  the 
^  man's  pursuit  of  his  partner,  enticed  by  her  coquetry,  and  her  ultimate  submission  to  his 
attention  as  she  stoops  for  him  to  swing  his  leg  over  her  head. 

The  majority  of  the  dances  of  the  various  Scandinavian  countries  are  vigorous  and  spir- 
ited in  keeping  with  the  indigenous  nature  of  these  people  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  their 
respective  countries.  Illustrative  of  this  type  of  dance  from  Norway  are  the  jumping  Spring 
C.  Dance  and  the  Hailing;  from  Sweden,  the  Dal  Dance,  Skralat,  and  those  dances  using  the  Hambo 
step  or  polka;  and  from  Denmark,  the  Crested  Hen  and  Seven  Steps.  However,  all  Scandinavian 
L-'  dances  are  not  equally  energetic.  The  quieter  dances  have  an  air  of  courtly  dignity  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  French  court  dances  which  managed  to  permeate  the  folk  dances  of 
all  countries  at  a  specific  period  in  their  evolution.  It  is  said  that  King  Gustav  III  of  Sweden 
—  particularly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  dances  in  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  France  — introduced  some  of  the  forms  and  the  graceful  quality  of  the  French 

^Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
mid.,  p.  170. 
Hbid.,  p.  262. 
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dance  into  the  dances  of  Sweden.'  The  minuets  and  varsoviennes  of  the  various  Scandinavian 
countries  reflect  this  more  sedate  and  lyrical  style  of  dance. 

/Folk  dances  of  a  lusty,  vigorous  nature — such  as  the  Swedish  Skobo  Dance  and  the  Oxen 
Dance,  the  Norwegian  Hailing,  and  some  versions  of  the  Danish  Seven  Jumps  — a.rc  usually 
performed  by  men  alone.  These  dances  include  movements  which  are  especially  masculine  and 
frequently  challenge  the  strength,  agility,  and  endurance  of  the  performer  to  a  demonstration 
of  his  personal  skilLj^ 

I  For  the  most  part,  the  steps  in  the  Scandinavian  dances  are  relatively  simple  with  designs 
more  complex  in  naturej  Dances  are  performed  either  in  square,  longways,  and  circular  group 
formations  or  as  round  dances  by  couples  scattered  freely  about  the  dance  floor.  ]\n  unusual 
but  frequent  grouping  for  dances  consists  of  three  dancers,  two  women  and  one  man j  This  is 
the  formation  for  the  Swedish  Vingaker  Dance  and  Three  Men's  Polka,  the  Norwegian  Krossadans 
med  tri  and  Mountain  March,  and  the  Danish  Crested  Hen,  Three  Men' s  Reel,  and  Tinker's  Dance,  i 
Perhaps  this  is  Scandinavia's  solution  of  the  ubiquitous  problem  of  more  women  than  men 
in  the  usual  social  gathering. 

Steps  used  in  Scandinavian  dances  include  basic  walking,  running,  skipping,  sliding,  and 
jumping  as  well  as  the  waltz,  polka,  mazurka,  varsovienne,  and  buzz  steps — all  common  to 
the  folk  dances  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Frequently,  they  vary  slightly  in  different 
countries  as  to  amount  of  elevation  on  a  hop,  length  of  step,  or  tempo  of  performance  which 
gives  them  a  slight  distinction  in  style  according  to  the  dances  representative  of  a  particular 
country.  TThe  similarity  of  the  folk  dances  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  becomes  imvnfr 
diately  apparent  and  readily  understandable  in  view  of  their  common  heritage  and  inter- 
related historical  development  into  separate  countries  They  seem  like  cousins  with  familiar 
traits  in  common  reflected  definitely  in  their  respective  dances.  The  dances  of  Finland,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  quite  dissimilar  — a  fact  readily  understood  through  acquaintance  with  her 
particular  heritage  and  subsequent  geographical  and  historical  relationships  with  Russia.  In 
other  words,  while  Finnish  folk  dances  bear  certain  resemblances  to  those  of  other  countries 
comprising  Scandinavia,  they  also  reveal  certain  definite  resemblances  to  the  folk  dances  of 
Russia  in  terms  of  musical  accompaniment,  dynamic  accents,  and  the  like. 

The  accompaniment  for  Scandinavian  folk  dances,  ordinarily  in  a  major  mode,  reflects  a 
mood  of  bright  gaiety  although  specific  dances  have  musical  accompaniments  in  a  minor  key. 
The  music  for  the  Finnish  Kerenski  and  the  Schottische,  included  in  this  collection,  illustrate 
the  more  dramatic  element  of  the  Slavic  temperament  as  it  appears  in  the  minor  mode  and 
harks  back,  no  doubt,  to  an  origin  during  the  times  when  Finland  was  a  part  of  Russia.  A 
similar  quality  appears  in  the  Danish  Minuet. 

vThe  musical  instruments  for  accompanying  folk  dancesyof  the  Scandinavian  countries 
parallel  those  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe. /^weden  and  Denmark  use  the  violin  or  fiddle 
most  frequently.  I  The  Finns  play  the  kantele,  an  ancient  instrument  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded  the  "magic  drum"  of  the  legends  of  Finland.-  Various  types  of  horns  and  shepherd's 

'Kinney,  Troy  and  Margaret  West,  The  Dance  — Its  Place  in  Art  and  Life  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany 1914),  p.  181. 

'Agnes  Rothery,  Finland,  The  New  Nation  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1936),  p.  98 
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musical  instruments,  the  violin,  and  the  langeleik  or  "long  plaything"  — an  instrument  similar 
to  the  dulcimer  — accompany  the  folk  dances  of  Norway.^ 

Growth  of  national  feeling  has  brought  about  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  folk  dance  of 
Scandinavia  in  all  four  of  the  countries  thus  classified  in  this  volume  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library. 
Children  receive  instruction  in  the  dances  of  their  respective  countries  in  the  schools.  The 
Skansen  or  museum  in  Sweden  has  taken  particular  steps  to  preserve  folk  culture  and  provides 
free  lessons  in  Swedish  folk  dance  for  children.  Adult  groups  have  been  formed  in  these  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  perpetuating  the  authentic  folk  dances  indigenous  to  each. 

FOLK  COSTUMES 

The  costumes  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  — Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden- 
have  a  basic  similarity  due  in  part  to  their  geographical  proximity  and  subsequent  close 
association.  Regardless  of  this  fact,  however,  each  of  the  four  countries  maintains  its  own 
distinguishing  features  in  traditional  national  costumes  associated  with  the  performance  of 
its  respective  folk  dances,  with  variations  of  these  costumes  within  each  specific  country. 

A  study  of  the  folk  costumes  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  reveals  a  general  quality  of 
practicability,  especially  the  costumes  worn  by  the  men.  In  some  instances  the  costumes  indi- 
cate the  athletic  life  led  by  the  men  while,  in  other  cases,  they  show  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
matic conditions  which  prevail  within  a  given  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Scandinavian 
man's  costume  consists  of  a  rather  soft,  white  shirt,  knee-length  trousers  of  a  dark  color  worn 
with  woolen  stockings  and  black  pumps.  Frequently,  and  always  for  more  festive  occasions, 
the  pumps  have  silver  buckles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  from  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  wear  a  vest  or  some  form  of  jacket  — the  type  depending  in  large  measure  upon 
the  climate  of  a  particular  season  of  the  year.  There  is  also  some  variation  in  the  type  of 
hat  or  cap  worn.  In  Denmark,  the  men  often  wear  a  rather  long,  gaily-colored,  wool  toboggan 
cap  familiarly  known  as  a  "stocking  cap"  in  the  United  States.  Red  and  green  constitute  the 
colors  most  often  chosen  for  the  caps  of  the  Danish  men.  The  Finnish  and  Swedish  men  wear 
a  cap  of  much  the  same  type  with  the  Swedish  cap  characterized  by  a  longer  tassel  and  woven, 
most  often,  of  red  wool.  In  all  of  these  countries  during  festival  seasons,  some  of  the  men  may 
be  seen  wearing  rather  wide-brimmed  hats  which  have  a  gay  feather  at  either  side.  For  some 
occasions,  the  men  of  Scandinavian  countries  appear  in  dark  and  somewhat  somber  suits  with 
trousers,  vest,  and  coat  all  made  of  the  same  material.  With  these  suits,  they  wear  a  soft- 
brimmed  hat  not  unlike  that  worn  currently  by  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  look  more  or  less  alike 
in  their  basic  patterns.  The  traditional  folk  costume  usually  consists  of  a  white  blouse  of  a 
simple  design,  either  embroidered  or  plain  — depending  upon  the  remainder  of  the  costume  — 
a  very  full  skirt  worn  over  one  or  several  petticoats,  white  or  colored  woolen  stockings,  and 
black  slippers.  In  some  instances  the  woman  wears  a  bodice  over  the  white  blouse.  For 
more  festive  occasions,  the  elaborate  and  colorful  bodice  is  embroidered  with  decorative  de- 
signs. An  apron  of  various  designs  and  colors  worn  over  the  skirt  adds  to  the  costume.  This 

'Agnes  Rothery,  Norway,  Changing  and  Changeless  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1939),  p.  155- 
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more  or  less  basic  traditional  costume  is  subject  to  variations  and  different  degrees  of  elaborate- 
ness in  each  of  the  countries  comprising  Scandinavia.  For  example,  striped  material  used  for 
different  parts  of  the  woman's  costume  predominates  in  all  the  countries  except  Denmark. 
In  Finland,  the  design  of  the  apron  calls  for  stripes  worn  vertically  while  in  Sweden,  the  stripes 
appear  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  It  is  said  that  many  years  ago  in  Sweden  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  individual  might  be  determined  by  the  width  of  the  stripe  upon  the  woman's 
apron  — the  wider  the  stripe,  the  greater  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
In  Sweden  the  women  frequently  wear  aprons  made  of  stiff,  colored  leather.' 

Although  the  Scandinavian  woman's  dress  for  housework,  tending  the  herds,  and  other 
daily  chores  is  plain  and  rather  drab,  the  costume  she  dons  for  social  and  festive  occasions 
is  gay  and  richly  colored.  She  appears  in  bright  yellow,  red,  and  green  over  contrasting  black 
and  white  and,  in  some  cases,  wears  bright  red  woolen  stockings  to  make  her  costumes  even 
more  striking.  The  headdress  worn  by  the  Scandinavian  woman  may  be  one  of  any  number 
of  the  acceptable  styles.  The  married  women  may  be  distinguished  easily  by  the  type  of  head- 
dress they  wear  in  contrast  to  the  colored  bonnets,  hats,  or  kerchiefs  of  the  unmarried  girls 
in  the  community.  For  example,  the  Leksand  girl  of  Sweden  wears  a  white  cap  if  married  and 
a  red  cap  if  still  a  maiden.^  Similar  differences  in  headgear  to  distinguish  the  marital  status 
so  that  men  may  know  whom  they  may  and  may  not  court  exist  in  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  costume  worn  by  a  bride  is  her  heavy  jewelry. 
Very  often  a  Swedish  bride  appears  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  jewelry  such  as  earrings, 
necklaces,  and  gaily  adorned  silver  belts.' 

FOLK  FESTIVALS 

The  geographical  proximity  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  accounts  for  much  of  the 
similarity  in  the  folk  festivals  observed  in  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Many 
of  these  festivals,  celebrated  on  the  same  day  of  each  year,  vary  frequently  in  the  manner 
of  observance. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  celebration  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  people  in  the 
various  communities  attend  special  church  services,  precedes  the  Easter  festival.  In  Finland, 
the  evening  before  Easter  is  celebrated  with  much  merrymaking  and  special  parties.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  people  enjoy  a  traditional  dish  oimammi,  made  of  rye  meal  mixed  with  water 
and  served  with  thick  cream.''  They  observe  Easter  Sunday  itself  with  special  church  services 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Very  often  these  church  services  feature 
lovely  musical  programs.  It  is  customary  in  most  churches  to  have  special  decorations  for 
this  particular  religious  festival.  Following  their  attendance  at  church,  the  people  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  take  part  in  competitive  sports  and  games.  In  these  two  countries,  groups  of  all 
ages  participate  in  and  enjoy  various  kinds  of  winter  sports  during  the  Easter  season.  Those 

'Kathleen  Mann,  Peasant  Costume  in  Europe  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935),  P-  90. 
^Graves,  Ralph  A.,  "The  Granite  City  of  the  North,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  October,  1928,  p.  431. 
'Mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
^Dorothy  Gladys  Spicer,  The  Book  of  Festivals  (New  York:  The  Womans  Press,  1937),  p-  113. 
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who  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  sports  observe  and  enjoy  the  general  merrymaking. 
Throughout  Scandinavia,  Easter  affords  the  children  an  opportunity  for  hunting  eggs.  The 
gaily  colored  eggs  are  either  boiled  very  hard  or  the  shells  are  emptied  and  filled  with  different 
kinds  of  candies. 

Christmas  Eve  — one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year's  festivals  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries—necessitates elaborate  preparation  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  these  countries  for 
weeks  preceding  December  24.  On  that  day  relatives  and  friends  gather  for  feasting,  singing, 
and  dancing.  In  Denmark,  the  traditional  Christmas  Eve  dinner  consists  of  roast  goose,  stuffed 
with  prunes  and  apples,  red  cabbage,  doughnuts,  cookies,  and  rice  pudding.*  In  Finland  the 
housewives  serve  many  varieties  oi  hors  d'oeuvres,  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  meats  and  breads.  The  traditional  food  served  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Norway  is  similar 
to  that  served  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  but  with  the  addition  of  a  special  sausage 
made  of  different  kinds  of  meat  so  that  when  sliced,  specific  Christmas  designs  or  symbols 
appear.-  An  important  dish  served  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Norway  is  the  lute  fish.'  A  prominent 
feature  of  Christmas  Eve  in  Sweden  is  the  drinking  of  a  traditional  beverage  known  as  glogg-"^ 
After  the  feasting,  all  gather  around  the  gaily  decorated  Christmas  tree  for  a  prayer  offered 
by  the  head  of  the  household.  This  may  be  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  Nativity  story 
after  which  the  opening  of  the  presents  and  tokens  takes  place.  Then  all  join  in  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  and  participate  in  favorite  folk  dances. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  day  itself  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  begins  with  early 
church  services  followed  by  visiting  among  relatives  and  friends.  The  Swedish  people  spend 
the  day  in  a  rather  quiet  manner  with  less  visiting  than  prevails  in  the  other  countries.  Walsh 
speaks  of  a  Second  Christmas  Day  festival  in  Denmark  — actually  a  continuation  of  the  festivities 
which  began  on  Christmas  Eve.' 

The  celebration  of  New  Year' s  Eve  in  Scandinavia  gives  way  to  feasting  and  merrymaking. 
In  Denmark  the  festival  is  commemorated  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  commotion.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  boys  of  the  villages  break  crockery  against  the  doors  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who,  in  turn,  run  out  to  catch  them.  All  of  the  young  fellows  caught  in  this  chase  go 
inside  the  home  and  partake  of  various  kinds  of  Danish  cakes  and  cookies.*'  The  observance 
of  New  Year' s  Day  in  Scandinavia  includes  special  church  services.  After  attending  church, 
entire  families  make  calls  upon  relatives  and  friends  to  wish  them  a  prosperous  and  joyful 
new  year. 

A  very  interesting  Danish  festival  observed  on  February  14,  corresponds,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Following  custom,  the 
young  people  of  Denmark  exchange  tokens  very  often  accompanied  by  original  verses.' 


'Spicer,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

^  A.  L.  Bosworth,  "Life  in  a  Norway  Valley,"  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1935,  p-  647- 

Ubtd.,  p.  647. 

^Spicer,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 

^William  S.  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Custom  (Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1925),  p-  236. 

"Spicer,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

Hhid.,  p.  94. 
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On  the  evening  of  April  30  a  celebration  commemorating  the  beginning  of  spring  takes 
place.  This  festival,  known  as  May  Day  Eve,  includes  singing  and  dancing.  May  Day,  cele- 
brated on  May  1,  continues  the  festivities  begun  the  night  before.  In  some  sections  of  Scandi- 
navia, this  day  often  features  speeches  made  by  leading  citizens  as  well  as  public  demonstra- 
tions. The  performance  of  the  Danish  May  Day  dances  holds  an  important  place  in  the  May 
Day  celebration  in  that  country.  Spicer  speaks  of  wreaths  woven  from  fragrant  dried  plants 
and  exchanged  by  lovers  on  this  day.' 

The  most  distinctive  of  the  seasonal  festivals  in  Scandinavia  and  known,  variously,  as 
St.  John's  Eve  or  Midsummer  Eve  is  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  June  23  in  traditional  recog- 
nition of  June  24  as  the  longest  day  of  the  year.  Throughout  Scandinavia,  the  people  celebrate 
Midsummer  Eve  in  much  the  same  fashion  with  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing  around  the  huge 
bonfires  which  they  burn  traditionally  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  It  was  originally  thought 
that  the  large  bonfires  insured  greater  prosperity  for  those  taking  part  in  their  kindling  and 
in  the  ceremonies  which  followed.  In  Finland,  this  festival,  often  referred  to  as  Johannus, 
commemorates  the  period  of  no  darkness  throughout  the  night.  -  On  Midsumtner  Eve  in  Sweden, 
dancing  around  a  Maypole  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  featuring  the  national  colors 
of  blue  and  yellow  continues  throughout  the  following  day.  On  this  occasion,  the  use  of  the 
Swedish  word  Maj  refers  to  the  literal  translation  of  "green  leaf"  rather  than  to  the  month 
of  May  itself.  This  shows  a  direct  connection  between  the  Midsummer  festival  of  the  Swedish 
people  and  more  ancient  spring  fertility  rites.  ■'  Midsummer  Day,  celebrated  as  a  continuation  of 
Midsummer  Eve,  features  the  singing  of  traditional  songs  and  the  performance  of  the  old  and 
beloved  folk  dances  of  the  people. 

A  national  holiday  commemorating  Finland's  freedom  from  Russia  is  celebrated  on  May 
16  by  large  public  demonstrations  based  upon  a  national  and  patriotic  theme  and  often  in- 
cludes elaborate  military  parades.  The  national  holiday  of  Norway,  in  commemoration  of 
her  declaration  of  independence  as  a  separate  nation,  occurs  on  May  17;  this  celebration  may 
be  compared  to  the  activities  of  May  16  in  Finland. 


'Spicer,  op.  ctt.,  p.  97. 

^"Johannus  — Finnish  Midsummer  Festival,"  The  Folk  Dancer,  June,  1941,  p.  1. 

■'Olson,  op.  cit.,  p   473 
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DANISH  SCHOTTISCHE 

The  Danish  Schottische  is  a  relatively  simple  version  of  a  traditional  dance  form  common 
to  many  countries.  It  employs  the  same  combination  of  the  running  schottische  step  with 
the  step-hop,  which  characterizes  the  schottisches  of  various  countries,  in  a  short  two-part 
form.  The  Danish  Schottische  should  be  danced  in  a  vigorous,  spirited  fashion  with  as  much 
elevation  on  the  step-hops  as  the  tempo  of  the  music  and  the  skill  of  the  dancers  permit. 

formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on  L  of 
partner  in  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

I 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

Beginning  R,  all  dance  forward  with 

2  running  schottische  steps  (R  and  L) 1,2,1,2,  1-4 

etc. 

4  step-hops  (R,  L,  R,  L) 1,2,1,2,  5-8 

etc. 
Repeat  all 9-16 

n 

Partners  facing  in  a  double  circle,  Man's  back  toward  center  of  circle, 
L  hands  joined,  R  hands  on  hips,  all  begin  R  to  dance  sideward  to 
R  with 

1  schottische  step 1,^,1,2  17-18 

Partners  join  R  hands,  placing  L  hands  on  hips,  to  dance  sideward 
to  L  with 

1  schottische  step 1,2,1,2  19-20 

Keeping  R  hands  joined,  partners  make  one  clockwise  turn  in  place, 
beginning  R,  with 

4  step-hops 1,2,1,2  21-24 

Repeat  all 25-32 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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THE  CRESTED  HEN 

The  Crested  Hen  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  widely  known  folk  dance  in  Denmark. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  brisk,  vigorous  style  in  executing  the  basic  step-hop  used  throughout 
for  this  relatively  simple  two-part  form. 

This  delightful  dance  derives  its  title  from  the  interplay  of  the  participants  in  Figure  II 
when  each  of  the  women,  in  turn,  dancing  on  either  side  of  the  man  in  a  set  of  three  dancers 
endeavors  to  snatch  his  red  "stocking  cap"  from  his  head.  If  she  is  successful,  she  dons  it, 
thus  becoming  a  "crested  hen."  Grown-up  Danish  folk  dancers  enjoy  this  bit  of  pantomime 
and  enter  into  it  wholeheartedly. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  sets  of  three  dancers,  each  set  comprised  of  a  Man  and  two  Women, 
one  Woman  on  either  side  of  the  Man.  Each  group  of  three  joins  hands  to  form  a  small  single 
circle.  In  the  analysis  of  Figure  II  of  this  dance,  the  Woman  on  the  Man's  left  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  L  Woman,  the  Woman  on  the  Man's  right  will  be  referred  to  as  the  R  Woman.' 


MEASURES 


I 

COUN 

Beginning  with  a  stamp  on  the  L  foot  and  leaning  strongly  away 
from  each  other  by  pulling  upon  joined  hands  with  arms  extended, 
dance 

8  step-hops  around  circle  in  a  clockwise  direction 1,2,1,2,  1-8 

etc. 
Dancers  spring  into  the  air,  make  a  half-turn  to  R,  and  land  on 
both  feet  facing  counterclockwise  [See  Plate  5,  page  51]     ...    1 

Hop  L 2  1 

Continue  counterclockwise  around  circle  with 

7  step-hops  beginning  R 1,2,1,2,  2-8 

etc. 
On  the  last  step-hop,  the  two  Women  release  joined  hands, 
placing  them  on  their  hips,  and  fall  back  to  positions  on  either 
side  of  the  Man  to  form  a  straight  line. 

II 

Beginning  L,  L  Woman  dances  under  the  arch  formed  by  the  joined 
hands  of  Man  and  R  Woman  ivhile  Man  and  R  Woman  dance  in  place 
with 

4  step-hops 1,2,  etc.  9-12 

Man  then  follows  the  L  Woman  under  the  arch  and  turns  under  his 
own  arm  ivhile  R  Woman  dances  in  place  and  L  Woman  dances  back 
to  original  open  position  on  L  of  Man  [See  Diagram  9]  with 

4  step-hops 1,2,  etc.         13-16 
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Diagram  9 


Repeat  all  with  R  Woman  beginning  L,  dancing  under  arch  formed 
by  'joined  hands  of  Man  and  L  Woman,  to  repeat  movements  as 
analyzed  in  Meas.  9-16 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


COUNTS         MEASURES 
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DANISH  MINUET 

The  Danish  Minuet,  or  Menuetten,  is  included  in  this  collection  both  for  its  charm  and 
simplicity  and  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  universality  of  traditional  dance  forms  common 
to  many  countries.  Because  so  many  of  the  Scandinavian  dances  are  vigorous  in  nature,  per- 
formed briskly  to  music  in  duple  meter  and  in  major  mode,  many  individuals  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  folk  dances  of  these  particular  countries  include  a  large  number  characterized 
by  real  lyrical  beauty  and  others  characterized  by  quiet  dignity. 

The  Danish  Mittuet  is  illustrative  of  the  latter  group.  It  shares  certain  characteristics  of 
the  minuet  form  common  to  many  countries  in  that  it  is  danced  in  triple  meter,  is  relatively 
slow  in  tempo,  and  possesses  a  quality  of  restraint  or  dignity  in  its  execution.  Although  it  is 
quite  different  from  the  minuets  with  which  our  public  schools  in  this  country  tend  to  cele- 
brate George  Washington's  birthday  each  year,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  same  dignity  of  spirit. 

In  a  sense,  the  Danish  Mitiuet  is  a  good  "mixer"  in  that  it  involves  a  change  of  partners 
during  which  individual  dancers  may  become  better  acquainted. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  single  circle,  Man  on  L  of  partner,  all  facing  toward 
center  of  circle  with  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level,  elbows  bent. 


I 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


Moving  clockwise  around  the  circle, 

Step  R  across  and  in  back  of  L,  at  same  time  bending  L  knee  1 

Swing  L  leg  in  a  semicircle  forward  and  to  the  L,  knee  fairly 

straight 2 

Step  on  L  to  side  of  R 3  1 

Repeat  3  times  except  that,  instead  of  stepping  on  L  (Ct.  3,  Meas. 
4)  the  circling  of  the  L  leg  is  sustained  on  Ct.  3  to  a  position  off 

floor  but  in  back  of  R 2-4 

Repeat  all,  stepping  on  L  in  back  of  R  and  moving  in  counterclock- 
wise circle  to  finish  with  feet  together  on  Ct.  3  of  Meas.  8,  without 
taking  weight  on  R  foot        5-8 

II 

A.     Partners  facing  in  a  single  circle  (Men  counterclockwise.  Women 

clockwise)  R  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level,  elbows  bent,  with  L 

hands  on  hips 

Step  forward  R,  toward  each  other 1 

Step  L  beside  R,  rising  on  balls  of  both  feet 2 

Lower  heels  to  floor 3  9 

Keeping  R  hands  joined  and  L  hands  on  hips,  partners 

Step  backward  L,  away  from  each  other 1 

Step  R  beside  L  rising  on  balls  of  both  feet 2 

Lower  heels  to  floor 3  10 

Repeat  all 11-12 
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B.  Beginning  R  and  moving  forward  in  a  R  and  L  Chain  (Men  pro- 
gressing counterclockwise,  Women  clockwise,  in  a  large  circle) 
dancers  pass  partners  by  R  hands,  second  dancer  met  by  L  hands, 
third  dancer  met  by  R  hands,  and  finish  in  a  single  circle,  all  facing 
in,  each  Woman  on  the  R  of  the  fourth  Man  met  in  the  chain  with 
4  waltz  steps 

Each  Woman  is  now  on  the  R  of  the  fourth  Man  from  her  original 
position  in  the  single  circle  (counting  her  partner  as  the  first); 
this  Man  becomes  her  partner  for  the  repetition  of  the  Minuet 
when  partners  face  for  the  balance  steps  analyzed  in  Meas.  9-12 
of  A  of  Figure  II. 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


COUNTS         MEASURES 


1,2,3, 

etc. 
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LITTLE  MAN  IN  A  FIX 

This  simple  folk  dance  is  very  popular  and  widely  danced  among  the  Danish  people,  its 
popularity  stemming  most  likely  from  the^nie  element  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  dance 
before  each  repetition  when  an  extra  couple  attempts  to  find  a  place  in  a  set.  During  the 
second  part  of  the  dance,  the  extra  couple  participates  in  the  waltz  in  which  all  couples  move 
freely  about  the  floor,  endeavoring  to  join  with  a  new  couple  at  the  close  of  the  waltz  for  the 
repeat  of  the  dance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  repeat,  there  is  always  one  less  enterprising  and 
agile  man  who  has  failed  to  join  with  another  couple  and  finds  himself  "in  a  fix"  as  his 
partner  chides  him  and  reproves  him  for  his  lack  of  initiative  in  this  regard.  Adult  Danish 
dancers  enjoy  this  pantomimic  element  of  the  dance  as  the  woman  expresses  displeasure  with 
her  partner,  and  they  participate  wholeheartedly  in  the  play.  Sometimes  the  humiliation  of 
the  "little  man  in  a  fix"  is  further  displayed  to  other  dancers  by  forcing  him  to  stand  with 
his  partner  in  the  center  of  the  room  until  they  join  in  the  waltz  for  another  try. 

The  dance  is  a  two-part  form,  the  first  part  fast  and  spirited  with  the  second  part  smooth 
and  lyric  in  quality. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  sets  of  two  couples  scattered  informally  about  the  room.  The  two 
couples  face  in  opposite  directions  with  Men's  L  arms  hooked  at  elbows.  Woman  stands  to  R 
of  partner  with  his  R  arm  around  her  waist,  her  L  hand  on  his  R  shoulder,  her  free  hand  on 
her  hip. 

I 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.     Beginning  R,  all  move  forward  in  a  counterclockwise  circle  [See 
Diagram  10]  with 

24  running  steps 1,2,3,  1-8 

etc. 


($J^ 


Diagram  10 

Continuing  to  move  in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  dancers  open 
out  into  a  straight  line  position  sliding  their  hands  from  original 
grasps  to  clasp  hands  with 
6  running  steps  (the  two  Men  now  have  L  hands  joined  and  hold 

partner's  L  hands  in  their  R) 1,2,3,  1-2 

etc. 
From  her  position  in  a  straight  line,  each  Woman  bends  forward 
and  runs  under  the  arch  formed  by  the  joined  hands  of  the  two 
Men,  passing  very  close  to  her  partner  [See  Diagram  11]  and  turning 
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COUNTS        MEASURES 

immediately  after  passing  under  the  arch  toward  her  partner  to 
join  R  hands  with  opposite  Woman,  above  joined  hands  of  Men 
while  the  Men  continue  to  move  counterclockwise  with 

6  running  steps 1,2,3,  3-4 

etc. 

i 


r 

Diagram  11 

With  all  hands  thus  joined,  dancers  continue  to  progress  in  a  coun- 
terclockwise direction  leaning  out  and  pulling  strongly  away  from 
center  of  set  with 

12  running  steps 1,2,3,  5-8 

etc. 
II 
In  closed  social  dance  position  (Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R), 
couples  turn  clockwise,  moving  freely  about  the  room  with 

16  waltz  steps 9-16 

9-16 
repeated 

VARIATION   FOR    FIGURE   II 

A.  Partners  stand  side  by  side,  Man  on  L  of  partner,  inside  hands  joined, 
outside  hands  on  hips,  and,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L, 
Woman  R),  all  dance 

4  waltz  balance  steps  in  place,  turning  alternately  away  from  and 
toward  partner  and  swinging  joined  hands  alternately  forward 

and  back 1,2,3,  9-12 

etc. 

B.  In  closed  social  dance  position,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L, 
Woman  R),  all  dance 

4  waltz  steps,  making  two  clockwise  turns  while  progressing 

counterclockwise  in  large  circle 1,2,3,  13-16 

etc. 

Repeat  A  and  B j     .      .      .  9-16 

^__^  repeated 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 

note:  Skillful  Danish  dancers  execute  Figure  I  oi  Little  Man  in  a  Fix  with,  an  interesting  and 
exciting  variation.  By  gaining  a  great  deal  of  momentum  on  the  running  steps  and  bracing 
hooked  arms  strongly,  the  men  swing  the  women  completely  off  the  floor  so  that  they  are 
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carried  in  a  lateral  plane  as  the  men  revolve.  The  woman,  in  order  to  prevent  being  flung  from 
her  partner  in  this  figure,  places  her  L  arm  around  his  neck  and  hooks  her  L  hand  over  his 
shoulder. 

This  variation  may  prove  hazardous  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  inexperienced 
dancers. 
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DANISH  MASQUERADE 

Because  of  the  custom  of  naming  folk  dances  for  some  foreign  country  or  city,  the  Danish 
Masquerade  was  originally  known  as  the  Sivedish  Masquerade.  This  title  was  confusing  in  that 
it  led  people  to  believe  that  the  dance  was  Swedish  in  origin.  It  is  now  generally  known, 
therefore,  as  the  Danish  Masquerade. 

This  is  an  interesting  dance  in  three  different  meters  indicative  of  the  changing  step 
patterns.  In  Figure  I,  which  is  danced  to  4/4  meter,  the  walking  steps  described  are  executed 
in  a  brisk,  marching  tempo.  Figure  II,  which  is  danced  to  3/4  meter,  is  composed  of  waltz 
steps  in  which  the  quality  of  the  dance  becomes  lyrical  and  smooth.  Figure  III,  which  is 
danced  to  2/4  meter,  is  vigorous  and  spirited,  employing  the  hopsa  step  which  is  character- 
istic of  other  Danish  dances. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  large  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on  L 
of  partner.  Woman's  L  arm  linked  in  Man's  R,  outside  arms  relaxed  at  sides. 


I 


COUNTS         MEASURES 


A.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  couples  move  in  a 
counterclockwise  direction,  with 

16  walking  steps,  releasing  joined  arms  and  turning  toward  part- 
ner to  face  clockwise  on  last  2  steps 1,2,3,4,  1-4 

etc. 

B.  Man  presents  L  arm  to  Woman  who  links  her  R  arm  with  his  L  and 
both  move  forward  clockwise,  beginning  on  inside  feet  (Man  L, 
Woman  R),  with 

16  walking  steps,  releasing  hands  and  turning  toward  partner  to 

face  counterclockwise  on  last  2  steps 1,2,3,4,  1-4 

etc.  2nd 

ending 


II 


A.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  inside  hands  joined, 
free  hands  on  hips,  both  dance 

4  waltz  balance  steps  in  place,  turning  alternately  away  from  and 
toward  partner  and  swinging  joined  hands  alternately  forward 

and  back ^ 1,2,3,  5-8 

etc. 

B.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R)  in  closed  social  dance 
position,  both  dance 

4  waltz  steps,  making  two  clockwise  turns  while  progressing 

counterclockwise  around  the  circle 1,2,3,  9-12 

etc. 

Repeat  A  and  B 5-12 

2nd 
ending 
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III 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  inside  hands  joined, 
outside  hands  on  hips,  partners  turn  away  from  and  toward  each 
other  with 
8  hopsa  steps  in  place,  swinging  joined  hands  strongly  forward 

and  back 1&2,  etc.       13-16 

13-16 
2nd 
ending 

VARIATION    FOR   FIGURE   III 

A.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  inside  hands  joined, 
free  hands  on  hips,  both  dance 

4  hopsa  steps  in  place,  turning  alternately  away  from  and  toward 
partner  and  swinging  joined  hands  strongly  forward  and  back     .     1,2,3,  13-16 

etc. 

B.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  in  shoulder-waist 
position,  both  dance 

4  hopsa  steps,  making  two  clockwise  turns  while  progressing 

counterclockwise  around  the  circle 1,2,3,  13-16 

etc.  2nd 

ending 

Repeat  A  and  B 13-16 

13-16 
2nd 
ending 
Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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DANISH  VARSOVIENNE 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  the  Varsovienne  to 
any  specific  country  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  popular  dance  form  common  to,  and  claimed 
by,  many  national  groups.  Various  dance  historians  ascribe  its  origin  to  different  countries 
including  Sweden,  Poland,  France,  Italy,  Mexico  and  Spain,  basing  their  conclusions  upon 
the  etymology  of  the  title  as  used  in  these  countries  and  attributing  its  development  in  some 
instances  to  specific  dancing  masters  responsible  for  its  introduction  and  popularization  as  a 
ballroom  dance  comparable  to  the  waltz.  For  example,  some  historians  state  that  the  Varso- 
vienne arose  in  Warsaw,  capital  of  Poland,  and  that  its  title  is  a  derivative  of  the  name  of  that 
particular  city.  Others  state  that  it  is  of  French  origin  and  became  a  favorite  dance  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  after  its  introduction  at  the  Tuileries  balls.  Those  who  have  attributed  its 
source  to  Italy,  where  it  was  known  as  La  Versuvianna,  have  pointed  out  a  possible  connection 
between  the  Varsovienne  and  Mount  Vesuvius  as  the  source  of  its  title.  In  Spain  and  Mexico, 
it  is  known  as  La  Varsoviana  and  the  dance  is  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  words  suggestive 
of  the  step  patterns  executed. 

Despite  these  discrepancies  among  dance  historians  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  origin 
of  the  Varsovienne  and  its  somewhat  questionable  allocation  to  any  specific  country,  data 
gathered  seem  to  substantiate  the  following  conclusions:  first,  the  Varsovienne  is  a  traditional 
dance  form  common  to  many  countries,  danced  in  triple  meter  in  either  a  two  or  three-part 
form;  second,  the  Varsovienne  was  originally  a  peasant  or  folk  dance  which  probably  developed 
first  in  Sweden  and  was  carried  to  other  European  countries  as  well  as  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  folkways  have  been  exchanged;  third,  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Varsovienne  was  sponsored  by  dancing  masters  in 
various  countries  who  introduced  it,  with  certain  adaptations,  as  a  popular  social  dance  form 
to  the  ballrooms  of  the  royal  courts  and  more  sophisticated  circles;  and  finally,  while  the 
Varsoviennes  of  various  countries  claiming  it  as  an  indigenous  dance  differ  somewhat  in  name 
and  step  pattern,  there  are  decided  similarities  consonant  with  the  traditional  form  of  the 
dance  to  which  all  versions  belong. 

The  Danish  Varsovienne  is  very  similar  to  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  folk  dances  of  the 
same  title  in  that  the  melody  to  which  they  are  danced  is  identical  and  the  version  representa- 
tive of  each  of  these  countries  follows  the  same  form  using  the  varsovienne  step  in  Figure  I, 
a  combination  of  the  varsovienne  step  and  a  mazurka  in  Figure  II,  and  a  waltz  in  Figure  III. 
This  identity  of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  Varsoviennes  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  kinship  between  these  three  Scandinavian  countries. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on  L  of 
partner  in  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  on  hips. 
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I 

Both  beginning  L,  Man  dances  in  place  ivhile  Woman  dances  across  in 
front  of  Man  making  a  complete  turn  L  to  finish  on  L  of  partner, 
facing  in  original  direction,  position  of  arms  reversed,  with  one 
varsovienne  step  as  follows: 

Step  L 

Step  R 

Step  L 

Place  heel  of  R  foot  diagonally  forward  to  floor,  toes  up 

Hold  positions 

Repeat  3  times,  beginning  alternately  R,  L,  R 

On  each  varsovienne  step,  the  Man  swings  the  Woman  forward 
and  across  in  front  of  him  with  the  arm  which  he  holds  in  back 
of  her  and  around  her  waist,  receiving  her  with  the  opposite  arm 
as  she  dances  into  place  beside  him. 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


1 

2 
3 

1 

2,3 


2 
3-8 


11 

In  the  original  starting  position,  beginning  on  L  feet,  partners  progress 

forward  counterclockwise  around  the  large  circle  with  the  mazurka 

step  as  follows: 

Stamp  L 

Close  R  foot  to  L,  taking  weight  R,  at  same  time  kicking  L  leg 

forward 

Hop  on  R  foot,  bending  L  knee  which  remains  lifted  in  front 
Repeat         

Beginning  L,  all  dance 

1  varsovienne  step  as  analyzed  in  Meas.  1-2         

Repeat  all,  beginning  R,  with  Woman  beginning  on  L  of  partner. 

Woman  takes  weight  on  L  foot  at  end  of  the  varsovienne  step 
(Ct.  3  of  Meas.  16)  so  that  her  R  foot  is  free  to  begin  Figure  III 


1 

2 
3 
1,2,3 


9 

10 

11-12 


13-16 


III 

In  closed  social  dance  position  (Man  beginning  on  L  foot.  Woman 
R),  couples  make  four  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  counter- 
clockwise around  the  large  circle  with 

8  waltz  steps.  Woman  holds  Ct.  3  on  the  last  waltz  step  finishing 
with  weight  R  and  the  L  foot  free  to  repeat  the  dance  from  the 
beginning 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


17-24 
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FINNISH  SCHOTTISCHE 

The  Finnish  Schottische  is  a  short,  simple  two-part  traditional  dance  form  using  steps  that 
arc  identical  with  those  which  appear  in  the  schottisches  of  many  other  countries.  It  is  danced 
with  the  marked  vigor  and  spirit  characterizing  this  traditional  dance  form. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on  L  of 
partner  in  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R)  couples  move  forward 
with 

2  running  schottische  steps 1,2,3,4,  1-2 

etc. 
In  closed  social  dance  position,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L, 
Woman  R),  couples  make  two  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  in  a 
counterclockwise  direction  with 

4  step-hops 1,2,3,4,  3-4 

etc. 
Repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  1-4  three  times 5-16 


Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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FINNISH  POLKA 

This  is  the  Finnish  version  of  the  polka,  one  of  the  traditional  dance  forms  common  to 
many  countries.  The  Finnish  Polka  is  gay  and  spirited,  accented  with  stamps  interspersed  at 
regular  intervals.  The  couples  move  freely  about  the  room  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  as 
is  customary  in  social  dancing. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  shoulder-waist  position. 


Beginning  with  a  hop  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  couples  turn  clockwise 
while  progressing  in  a  general  counterclockwise  direction  with 

3  polka  steps 

Partners  dance  in  place,  retaining  shoulder-waist  position,  with 

1  hop  (Man  L,  Woman  R) 

3  stamps  (Man  R,  L,  R,  Woman  L,  R,  L) 

Repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  1-4  three  times 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


COUNTS         MEASURES 


ahl  &2, 
etc. 

ah 

1  &  2 


1-3 


4 
5-16 
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RADIKO 

Kadiko  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  island  where  the  dance  originated.  A 
huge  rock  is  supposed  to  dominate  the  island,  behind  which  the  natives  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  custorn  of  concealing  the  "old  maids"  of  the  vicinity  whenever  eligible  young 
men  arrived  in  their  midst.  However,  there  is  little  apparent  significance  between  the  figures 
of  this  folk  dance  and  the  custom  with  which  it  was  originally  associated  except  that  it  is 
danced  vigorously  and  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  fact  that,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  steps  themselves  are  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  leading  conniving  spinsters  to  their  place 
of  concealment. 

Of  real  interest  to  an  American  folklorist  is  the  fact  that  Kadiko  is  very  similar  in  step 
pattern  to  various  versions  of  the  polka  with  its  combination  of  polka  steps  in  social  dance 
position  with  walking  and  sliding  steps  as  analyzed.  These  same  figures  appear  in  the  Amer- 
ican polka  presented  in  Folk  Dances  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.'^  Kadiko  is  a  two-part  form 
with  the  first  part  identical  throughout  and  the  second  part  varied  only  with  respect  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  steps  analyzed  are  danced. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle,  partners  facing  in  closed  social  dance 
position,  Man's  back  to  center  of  circle,  with  joined  hands  extended  sideward  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction. 

I 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Beginning  with  a  hop  on  inside  feet  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  couples 
turn  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise  around  the 
large  circle  with 

8  polka  steps ah  1&  2,  1-8 

etc. 

B.  In  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  joined  and  extended 
in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  couples  begin  on  outside  feet 
(Man  L,  Woman  R)  and  continue  to  progress  counterclockwise 
around  the  large  circle  with    .      . 

7  walking  steps  forward 1,2,1,2, 

etc. 

Hold 2  9-12 

Partners  face  each  other  to  assume  closed  social  dance  position  and, 
beginning  on  inside  feet  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  dance  . 

8  sliding  steps  in  a  clockwise  direction,  keeping  outside  feet  free 

on  last  slide  step 1&,2&,         13-16 

etc. 

Repeat  all 9-16 

repeated 


'Duggan,  Anne  Schley,  et  al.  Folk  Dances  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  aad 
Company,  1948). 
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II 


A.  Repeat  A  as  analyzed  in  Figure  I 

B.  Repeat  step  pattern  as  analyzed  for  B  of  Figure  I  except  that  dancers 
walk  in  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  and  slide  back  to  positions 
in  the  circle .... 


Ill 

A.  Repeat  A  as  analyzed  in  Figure  I 

B.  Repeat  step  pattern  as  anlayzed  for  B  of  Figure  I  except  that  each 
couple  may  walk  in  any  direction  about  the  room  and  slide  to  any 
new  position  in  the  larger  scale 


Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


MEASURES 

1-8 


9-16 

9-16 

repeated 


1-8 


9-16 

9-16 

repeated 
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KERENSKI 

This  particular  Finnish  folk  dance  is  interesting  because  of  its  similarity  in  step  patterns 
and  melody  of  musical  accompaniment  to  a  Russian  folk  dance  of  a  different  title.  The  music 
is  definitely  Russian  in  quality  with  its  minor  mode  and  a  certain  nostalgic  feeling  char- 
acteristic of  many  Slavic  dances.  These  similarities,  however,  are  not  surprising  when  one 
refers  to  the  map  showing  the  proximity  of  Finland  and  Russia  with  boundary  lines  which 
introduce  few  if  any  barriers  to  an  interchange  of  folkways. 

Figures  I,  II  and  IV  are  danced  with  a  smooth,  subtle  quality  while  Figure  III  is  more 
spirited  in  quality  and  accented  with  stamps  as  indicated. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle,  partners  facing,  Man's  back  to  center  of 
circle.  Man  holds  Woman's  L  hand  in  his  R  at  shoulder  level,  elbows  bent,  free  hands  on  hips. 
Man's  part  is  analyzed;  Woman's  is  opposite  with  a  reversal  of  feet  and  directions  throughout. 

I 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

Man   beginning   L,   Woman   R,   couples   progress   counterclockwise 

around  the  large  circle  with 

Step  L  to  side 1 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight  R & 

Repeat        2&  1 

Step  L  to  side 1 

Step  R  across  in  front  of  L & 

Step  L  to  side 2 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight  R &  2 

Repeat  all.  On  last  close  step,  Man  keeps  R  foot  free.  Woman  L  3-4 

Repeat  all  in  opposite  direction 1-4 

n 

A.  In  original  position  in  circle,  partners  facing,  holding  joined  hands 
out  to  side 

Step  L  to  side 1 

Swing  R  across  in  front  of  L,  swinging  joined  arms  in  front  of  body    & 

Step  R  to  side 2 

Swing  L  across  in  front  of  R,  swinging  joined  arms  sideward  to  R    &  5 

B.  Swinging  joined  hands  strongly  forward  and  upward,  partners 
release  joined  hands  and  turn  away  from  each  other,  making  one 
complete  turn,  finishing  to  face  again,  with 

3  steps  (L,  R,  L) 1&,  2 

Hold,  Man  taking  Woman's  R  hand  in  his  L,  placing  his  R  hand 

on  his  hip &  6 

Repeat  A  and  B  three  times,  alternately  reversing  feet,  arms,  and 

direction  of  turns 7-12 
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III 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Partners  facing  with  both  hands  on  hips,  Man  begins  L  and  moves 
backward  while  Woman  begins  R  and  moves  forward  into  center 
of  circle  with 

4  fast  skip  steps  (L,  R,  L,  R) 1&,  2&  13 

3  stamps  in  place  (L,  R,  L) 1&,  2 

Hold &  14 

Repeat  with  Woman  moving  backward  (beginning  L),  Man  for- 
ward (beginning  R),  to  original  positions  in  the  circle  15-16 

B.  In  closed  social  dance  position  (Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R), 
couples  turn  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise  around 
the  large  circle  with 

8  two-steps 13-16 


IV 


Repeat  Figure  I  as  analyzed     .... 
Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


5-12 
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KYNKKALIEPAKKO 

Kynkkaliepakko  is  a  popular  folk  dance  in  Sano,  central  section  of  Finland,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  title  means  literally  "hooking  arms"  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Figures  I  and  II.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  between  Kynkkaliepakko  and 
the  Virginia  Keel,  a  well-known  American  folk  dance  in  longways  formation,  and  to  realize 
that  the  dances  of  our  pioneers  in  this  country  were  evolved  from  those  of  other  and  older 
countries. 

Kynkkaliepakko  is  a  dance  in  two-part  form  in  which  each  couple,  in  turn,  progresses  up 
the  set  to  execute  the  steps  analyzed  in  Figure  II  for  the  head  couple.  The  style  throughout 
is  in  keeping  with  the  brisk  tempo  established  by  the  music. 

Formation:  A  longways  set  of  four  couples,  partners  approximately  four  feet  apart  and  facing 
each  other.  The  dance  is  described  for  the  first  couple  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  double 
line  [See  Diagram  12]. 

I 

Partners  facing  with  both  hands  joined  and  arms  extended  sideward 
at  shoulder  level  (Man  beginning  R,  Woman  L),  Couple  1  dances 
6  sliding  steps  to  foot  of  set 

3  stamps  in  place  (Man  R,  L,  R,  Woman  L,  R,  L) 

Hold 

Repeat,  returning  to  head  of  set  (Man  begins  L,  Woman  R). 
Woman  does  not  take  weight  on  last  stamp,  leaving  R  foot  free 
to  begin  Figure  II _  1-4 


COUNTS 

MEASURES 

1&,    2&, 

etc. 

1&,  2 

& 

1-4 

0>  14 

Diagra}?i  12 
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COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Beginning  R  and  keeping  free  hand  on  hip  throughout,  Man  1  and 
and  Woman  1  arm  R  with  each  other  making  a  turn  and  a  half 
clockwise  with 

8  walking  steps 1,2,  etc.  5-8 

Man  1  arms  L  with  Woman  2  while  Woman  1  arms  L  with  Man  2 
with 

4  walking  steps 1,2,  etc.  9-10 

Man  1  arms  R  with  Woman  1  with 

4  walking  steps 1,2,  etc.         11-12 

Man  1  and  Woman  1  continue  down  the  line  alternately  arming  L 
with  each  successive  couple  and  R  with  each  other  with  4  walking 
steps  for  each  arming.  [See  Diagram  13] 1,2,  etc.  5-12 


Diagram  13 

B.      Retaining  R  arms,  Man  1  and  Woman  1  begin  R  to  turn  clockwise 
twice  with 

8  skip  steps 1&,  2&,  5-8 

etc. 
Man  1  arms  L  with  Woman  2  while  Woman  1  arms  L  with  Man  4 
with 

4  skip  steps 1&,  2&,  9-10 

etc. 
Man  1  and  Woman  1  arm  R  at  center  of  set  with 

4  skip  steps 1&,  2&,         11-12 

etc. 
Man  1  arms  L  with  Woman  3  while  Woman  1  arms  L  with  Man  3 
with 

4  skip  steps      ....  1&,  18c,  5-6 

etc. 
Man  1  and  Woman  1  arm  R  at  center  of  set  with 

4  skip  steps 1&,  2&,  7-8 

etc. 

7° 
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COUNTS         MEASURES 

Man  1  arms  L  with  Woman  4  while  Woman  1  arms  L  with  Man  2 
with 

4  skip  steps 1&,  2&,  9-10 

etc. 
Man  1  and  Woman  1  arm  R,  turning  clockwise  and  progressing 
toward  foot  of  set  to  finish  in  original  places  of  Couple  4,  with 

4  skip  steps.  [See  Diagram  14] 1&,  2&,         11-12 

etc. 


® 


3 


® 


B 


®      '"h 


Diagram  14 

As  Couple  1  retires  to  foot  of  set  all  other  couples  move  toward 
head  of  the  set  one  place  so  that  Couple  2  becomes  the  head  couple. 
Entire  dance  is  repeated  three  times  with  Couples  2,  3  and  4  in 
turn  serving  as  head  couple. 

Note:  Satisfactory  performance  of  Kynkkaliepakko  depends  upon  the  exactness  of  phrasing 
throughout  the  arming  which  is  only  possible  if  the  longways  set  remains  compact,  and  if 
all  dancers  step  forward  to  meet  the  head  couple  for  each  left  arming.  In  other  words,  the 
execution  of  each  arming  must  coincide  exactly  with  the  proper  phrase  of  music  so  that 
each  new  arming  movement  begins  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure  indicated. 
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NORWEGIAN  VARSOVIENNE 

The  Norivegian  Varsovienne  is  identical  both  in  step  pattern  and  music  with  the  Danish 
Varsovienne  described  in  this  collection  of  folk  dances  on  page  60.  The  Norwegian  Varsovienne 
is  danced  in  a  very  spirited  and  vigorous  fashion.  This  is  especially  true  of  Figure  II  in  the 
performance  of  the  mazurka  step.  The  waltz  steps  as  analyzed  in  Figure  III  of  the  Danish 
Varsovienne  in  closed  social  dance  position  are  often  danced  in  shoulder-waist  position  in  the 
Norwegian  version  of  this  figure.  Anyone  wishing  to  include  the  Varsovienne  in  a  unit  of 
Norwegian  dances  should  refer  to  the  music  and  directions  analyzed  for  the  Danish  dance  of 
this  title  using  the  variations  pointed  out  above. 
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RUGEN 

The  significance  of  the  title  for  this  simple  Norwegian  folk  dance  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  may  refer  to  its  geographical  origin  in  Riigen,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Germany.  It 
may  also  relate  to  the  Norwegian  translation  oi rugen  which  means  "the  rye."  The  strong  and 
heavy  quality  of  the  dance,  particularly  in  the  A  part,  suggests  that  it  may  have  originated 
in  conjunction  with  the  harvesting  of  this  important  bread  grain,  thus  falling  into  the  category 
of  occupational  dances. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  single  circle,  partners  facing  in  closed  social  dance 
position,  extended  arms  toward  center  of  circle,  Man  facing  counterclockwise,  Woman  facing 
clockwise.  Man's  part  is  analyzed;  Woman's  part  is  opposite  with  a  reversal  of  feet  and 
directions  throughout. 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

A.  Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R,  both  progress  toward  center  of  circle 
with 

Step  L  to  side 1 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight  R ■  .      .      .  2 

Repeat  2  times 1,2,1,2 

Stamp  L  to  side  taking  weight 1 

Hold V      ^ 2  1-4 

Repeat  all,  beginning  R  and  moving  sideward  R  away  from  center 

of  circle 5-8 

B.  In  shoulder-waist  position,  Man  begins  L  and  moves  forward  ivhile 
Woman  begins  R  and  moves  backward  to  progress  counterclock- 
wise around  the  large  circle  with 

2  change  steps 1,2,1,2,  9-12 

etc. 
Partners  make  two  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclock- 
wise around  the  large  circle  with 

4  pivot-turn  steps 1,2,1,2,  13-16 

etc. 

Repeat  all 9-16 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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TANTOLI 

Tantoli  is  a  traditional  folk  dance  common  to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  with  music 
which  is  identical  although  the  figures  of  the  various  dances  of  this  title  differ  slightly.  Some 
authorities  ascribe  the  original  source  of  Tantoli  to  Finland.  It  appears  most  oftenin  other 
folk  dance  collections  as  a  Swedish  dance  under  this  title.  The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  dances 
entitled  Tantoli  are  very  much  alike.  The  present  version  of  Tantoli  is  danced  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Norway.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  between  Figure  II  and  the  B  part  of 
Rugen,  another  Norwegian  dance. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise  in  open  social 
dance  position,  Man  on  L  of  partner.  Man's  L  hand  is  on  his  hip,  fingers  forward,  his  R 
hand  clasping  his  partner's  R  hand  which  is  placed  on  her  R  hip.  Man's  part  is  analyzed; 
Woman's  part  is  opposite  with  a  reversal  of  feet  and  directions  throughout. 


knee  straight,  body  in 


I 

Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  partners  looking  at 

each  other, 

Place  heel  of  L  foot  forward,  toes  up,  knee  straight,  body  in- 
clined slightly  backward      .... 

Hold  position 

Place  toes  of  L  foot  backward,  heel  up, 

clined  slightly  forward 

Hold  position 

Move  forward  with 

3  small  running  steps  (L,  R,  L) 
Hold      ..      .' 

Repeat  3  times,  beginning  alternately  R,  L,  R 

II 

In  shoulder-waist  position.  Men  beginning  L,  Women  R,  couples 
make  two  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise 
around  the  circle  with 

4  change  steps 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


2 

& 
1&, 


2 
3-4,  1-4 


1&, 
etc. 


2&, 


B 


In  shoulder-waist  position,  partners  make  three  turns  clockwise, 
continuing  to  progress  counterclockwise  around  the  circle,  with 

6  pivot-turn  steps 1,2,1,2, 

etc. 
Man  lifts  partner  off  floor  and  brings  her  down  in  original 
position  on  his  R.  Woman  helps  to  gain  elevation  by  bending 
knees  and  pressing  down  upon  Man's  shoulders,  straightening 
her  arms  as  he  lifts  her  into  the  air  (Ct.  1&).  Woman  lands  in 

position  on  R  of  Man  (Ct.  2) 

[See  Danish  couple  on  Scandinavian  Costume  Plate.] 
Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


5-7 
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RIL 

Kil  is  the  Norwegian  term  for  reel,  a  traditional  type  of  folk  dance  common  to  many 
countries.  The  music  for  the  Norwegian  Kil  is  identical  with  an  Irish  reel  tune. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  sets  comprised  of  three  couples  in  a  single  circle,  Man  on  L  of  part- 
ner, all  hands  joined  and  held  at  shoulder  level,  elbows  bent. 

I 

Beginning  L,  all  dance  clockwise  in  a  circle  with  counts      measures 

14  step-hops 1&,  2&,  1-7 

etc. 

3  stamps  (L,  R,  L) 1&,  2 

Hold &  8 

Repeat  all,  beginning  R  and  progressing  counterclockwise 
(Woman  does  not  take  weight  on  last  stamp  in  order  to  have  R 
foot  free  to  begin  Figure  II) 1-8 

II 

Partners  facing  in  a  single  circle,  both  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level 
with  arms  extended  sideward,  Man  begins  L  and  progresses  forward 
tvhile  Woman  begins  R  and  progresses  backward  in  a  counterclock- 
wise circle  with 

14  step-hops 1&,  2&,  9-15 

etc. 
Couples  drop  hands  and  turn  to  face  opposite  partners  (Man  turns  L, 
Woman  R),  all  clapping  own  hands  on  Ct.  1,  with 

3  stamps  (Man  L,  R,  L,  Woman  R,  L,  R) 1&,  2 

Hold &  16 

Repeat  all  with  opposite  partner  continuing  to  move  counterclock- 
wise around  the  circle  (Man  begins  R  and  moves  backward,  Woman 
begins  L  and  moves  forward).  Finish  with  partners  facing.  (Woman 
does  not  take  weight  on  last  stamp  in  order  to  have  L  foot  free  to 
begin  Figure  III) 9-16 

III 

Beginning  L,  Women  progress  clockwise.  Men  counterclockwise 
around  circle  in  a  Grand  R  and  L,  making  one  complete  circle  to  meet 
own  partner  in  original  positions,  with 

16  walking  steps 1,2,  etc.         17-24 

IV 

Repeat  Figure  I  as  analyzed  .      .      .    ^ 1-8,  1-8 

V 

Repeat  Figure  II  as  analyzed,  substituting  cymbal  clash  on  each  step- 
hop  instead  of  holding  hands  while  dancing  with  opposite  partner. 
In  the  cymbal  clash,  each  dancer  claps  own  hands  together  as  they 
swing  past  each  other  in  a  vertical  plane  on  Cts.  1,  2,  1,  2,  etc.      .      .  9-16 


Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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FEIAR 

Feiar  means  literally  "Chimney  Sweep"  and  falls,  therefore,  in  the  category  of  Nor- 
wegian occupational  dances  harking  back  to  a  time  and  place  when  the  periodic  "recondition- 
ing" of  chimneys  constituted  an  important  service  on  the  part  of  those  who  followed  this 
trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  steps  analyzed  in  Figure  I  are  suggestive  of  the  lateral 
motions  of  sweeping  out  chimneys  that  have  become  clogged  with  soot  while  those  of  Figure 
II  are  suggestive  of  the  rotary  motions  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Formation:  Any  even  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle,  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on 
L  of  partner,  inside  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level,  outside  hands  on  hips,  thumbs  to  the  front. 
Couples  are  numbered  1  and  2  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  so  that  Couples  2  are  in  front 
of  Couples  1  with  whom  they  dance  in  Figure  II,  thus  forming  several  duple  minor  sets  of 
two  couples  within  the  large  circle  [See  Diagram  15]. 

I 

A.     Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  couples  progress 
counterclockwise  around  circle  with 

1  change  step  in  line  of  direction,  partners  facing  and  swinging 

joined  arms  backward 

1  change  step,  continuing  in  line  of  direction,  partners  turning 
back  to  back  and  swinging  joined  arms  forward 


COUNTS 

MEASURES 

1&,   2& 

1 

1&,  2& 

2 

Diagram  15 
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A. 


B. 


1  change  step  as  analyzed  in  Meas.  ] 1&,  2& 

2  walking  steps  forward  (Man  R,  L  and  Woman  L,  R),  partners 
releasing  )oined  hands  to  face  clockwise,  turning  toward  each 
other  and  clapping  own  hands  together  on  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  4  1,2 

Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  couples  progress 
clockwise  around  the  circle  with 
4  change  steps,  alternately  facing  and  turning  back  to  back  as 
analyzed  in  A.  Men  free  L  foot  on  last  change  step      .... 

II 

Couple  2  turns  back  to  face  Couple  1.  Couples  join  R  hands  across  to 

form  a  R  hand  mill    Women  hold  skirts  with  outside  hands.  Men's 

outside  hands  on  hips  [See  Diagram  16].  All  begin  L  to  dance 

8  step-hops  clockwise.   All  clap  own   hands  together  and  face 

about,  each  turning  R,  on  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  8         


MEASURES 

3 


1-4 


All  beginning  L,  Couples  1  and  2  dance  L  hand  mill  with 
8  step-hops  counterclockwise.  Women  step  L  instead  of  hopping 
on  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  8  to  free  R  foot  for  repeat  of  dance 


1&,  2&, 
etc. 


1&,  2&, 
etc. 


5-e 


Repeat  Figures  I  and  II  as  many  times  as  desired  with  Couples  1  progressing  forward  one 
place  in  the  original  line  of  direction  while  Couples  2  drop  back  one  place  to  dance  in  front 
of  the  next  Couple  1.  This  progression  is  made  with  the  Man  and  Woman  of  each  Couple  2 
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releasing  hands  and  separating  slightly  to  dance  the  first  change  step  of  Figure  I  backward 
while  each  Couple  1  dances  as  before,  moving  forward  between  them.  The  figure  is  continued 
as  analyzed  in  Figure  I.  Thus  the  entire  dance  develops  into  a  "mixer"  with,  new  couples 
dancing  Figure  II  each  time  it  is  repeated  [See  Diagram  17]. 


M.M.  J^8A- 


Diagram  17 
FEIAR 


Norway 
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LITTLE  FOUR  DANCE 

Little  Four  Dance  is  the  English  title  for  the  Norwegian  Furetur  Fraa  Romertke,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  danced  in  small  sets  of  two  couples,  or  four  dancers,  who 
constitute  the  duple  minor  sets  into  which  a  large  circle  of  dancers  is  divided.  The  formation 
is  suggestive  of- such  American  folk  dances  as  The  Circle  without  the  progression  of  couples 
around  the  circle  which  characterizes  the  latter. 

Little  Four  Dance  is  quiet  and  dignified  in  its  style  with  a  definite  lyrical  quality  in  keep- 
ing with  the  melody  in  triple  time  to  which  it  is  danced  and  the  step  patterns  used  through- 
out. It  is  further  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  Scandinavian  dances  are  not  confined  to  the 
brisk,  vigorous  type  of  folk  dance  so  often  associated  with  these  countries. 

Formation:  Any  even  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle,  alternate  couples  facing  counter- 
clockwise and  clockwise,  thus  forming  several  duple  minor  sets  of  two  couples  facing  each 
other  within  the  large  circle,  Man  on  L  of  partner,  all  hands  joined  and  held  at  shoulder 
level,  elbows  bent. 

I 
Beginning  L  and  turning  bodies  to  face  line  of  direction,  all  progress 
clockwise  around  the  set  with 

Step  forward  L 1 

Close  ball  of  R  foot  to  L  instep,  without  taking  weight,  keeping 
R  knee  relaxed  and  slightly  bent    .      .      .     ' 2 


Hold  position 3 

Repeat  5  times  beginning  alternately  R,  L,  R,  etc 1,2,3, 

etc. 
Step  forward  L  toward  the  center  of  the  small  circle,  swinging 

joined  hands  in  toward  center  at  shoulder  level 1 

Close  ball  of  R  foot  to  L  as  analyzed  in  Ct.  2,  Meas.  1       ...  2 

Hold  position 3 

Step  backward  R,  swinging  joined  hands  downward  and  outward  .  1 

Point  toe  of  L  foot  forward  to  floor  toward  center  of  the  circle  2 

Hold  position 3 

Repeat  all,  turning  to  R  and  (beginning  L)  progressing  counterclock- 
wise around  the  small  circle  with  all  hands  joined  as  analyzed  in 
Meas.  1-8.  Couples  return  to  their  original  places  in  the  set    . 

II 

Partners  face  and,  beginning  L,  move  around  the  set  in  a  R  and  L 
Chain  (Men  progressing  in  a  counterclockwise  direction.  Women 
clockwise),  making  two  complete  circles  and  finishing  in  original 
positions  with 

16  steps  as  analyzed  in  Meas.  1,  using  2  steps  to  pass  each  dancer 

in  the  chain 1,2,3, 

etc. 


MEASURES 


1-6 


repeated 


9-16 
9-16 

2nd 
ending 


8i 
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COUNTS         MEASURES 


1,2,3, 

17-18 

etc. 

1,2,3, 

19-20 

etc. 

III 

A.  Partners  face  for  formal  bow  and  curtsey.  Man  stands  with  feet 
together,  L  hand  on  hip,  R  hand  at  side,  to 

Bend  slowly  forward  from  the  waist,  swinging  R  arm  out  to  side 
and  across  in  front  of  body,  placing  R  hand  over  heart 

Straighten  body  slowly  to  an  erect  position,  bringing  R  arm 
slowly  forward  and  sideward 

While 

Woman,   beginning  in  a  standing  position  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  each  hand  holding  skirt  on  either  side,  palms  backward, 
executes  a  curtsey,  with 
Step  L,  pointing  toe  of  R  foot  forward  to  floor  ......     1 

Swing  toe  of  R  foot  along  floor,  making  a  half-circle  to  R  side 

and  around  to  back  of  L  .  2,3  17 

Step  onto  R  foot  well  in  back  of  L  .  1 

Sink  slowly  toward  floor  by  bending  R  ankle,  knee,  and  hip 
(hips  kept  as  much  in  line  with  supporting  foot  as  possible), 
upper  part  of  body  inclined  slightly  forward,  head  bowed  slightly, 
L  leg  straight  with  L  toe  pointed  forward  on  floor  .... 
Straighten  body  slowly  to  a  standing  position,  gradually  trans- 
ferring weight  from  R  to  L  foot  at  finish  of  curtsey      .... 

B.  In  closed  social  dance  position  (Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R), 
partners  turn  clockwise  while  the  two  couples  revolve  counter- 
clockwise around  each  other  in  a  small  circle,  making  two  com- 
plete revolutions  of  the  circle,  to  finish  in  original  positions  in  set, 
with 

12  waltz  steps.  Woman  frees  L  foot  at  finish  of  waltz  to  repeat 
dance,  beginning  L 


2,3 

18 

1,2,3, 

19-20 

etc. 

Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 


1,2,3, 

21-24 

etc. 

17-24 

2nd 

ending 

8i 
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COUNTS 

MEASURES 

.         .       1 

.         .       & 

.      .    2 

.      .     & 

1 

2 

REINLENDAR 

This  dance  is  sometimes  called  the  Kheinlendar  and  is  suggestive,  therefore,  of  its  possible 
association  with  a  native  from  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Rhine  River.  The  Norwegian 
Keinlendar  is  a  vigorous  and  spirited  schottische.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Sivedish  Schottische 
in  its  pattern  of  figures  and  includes  certain  basic  steps  which  characterize  the  schottisches  of 
America  and  of  many  European  countries  with  their  traditional  combination  of  schottische 
steps  and  step-hops  in  both  open  and  closed  social  dance  positions.  In  the  Keinlendar,  however, 
the  basic  schottische  step  is  varied  in  that  the  touching  of  the  heel  to  the  floor  without  weight 
is  substituted  for  the  hop  at  the  end  of  each  step  as  analyzed  below: 

Step  forward  L 

Close  R  to  L,  taking  weight 

Step  forward  L 

Touch  R  heel  lightly  to  floor  beside  L  toe,  without  weight 
Repeat  step,  beginning  R 

This  adaptation  of  the  schottische  step  should  be  danced  for  all  references  to  the  schottische 
step  in  this  analysis  of  the  Keinlendar.  The  schottische  step  may  be  danced  moving  forward 
or  backward.  The  step-hops  are  vigorous  with  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  elevation,  the  free 
foot  extended  slightly  forward  when  progressing  forward. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  inside  hands 
joined  at  shoulder  level,  outside  hands  on  hips  with  thumbs  to  the  front. 


COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  dance 

1  schottische  step  forward 1 

1  schottische  step  backward 2 

Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R)  dance 

4  step-hops  forward 1&,  2&,  3-4 

etc. 
Repeat  all 5-8 

B.  In  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  clasped  in  front,  begin- 
ning on  outside  feet,  dance 

2  schottische  steps,  forward  and  back 9-10 

Partners  face  in  closed  social  dance  position  and  make  two  com- 
plete  turns   clockwise,   progressing  counterclockwise  around   the 

circle,  with 

4  step-hops 11-12 

Repeat  all 13-16 


SCANDINWI  A- Remlendar 


II 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


A.  In  original  starting  position,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L, 
Woman  R)  dance 

2  schottische  steps,  forward  and  back,  as  in  A  of  Figure  I  1-2 

Inside  hands  raised  to  form  arch.  Woman  holds  lightly  to  Man's 
middle  finger  (pointed  downward)  as  she  makes  two  turns  coun- 
terclockwise (toward  partner)  while  Man  moves  forward  so  that 
both  progress  in  original  line  of  direction,  Woman  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  partner,  with 

4  step-hops .  3-4 

Repeat  all 5-8 

B.  Partners  side  by  side,  inside  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level,  outside 
hands  on  hips,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R)  dance 

2  schottische  steps,  forward  and  back 9-10 

Partners  facing  in  double  circle  (Man's  back  to  center),  hands  on 

hips,  Man  dances  in  place  while  Woman  makes  two  clockwise 
turns  in  place  with 

4  step-hops 11-12 

Repeat  all,  finishing  with  partners  facing.  Woman  transfers  weight 

R  to  free  L  foot  13-16 

III 

Partners  side  by  side,  R  shoulder  to  R  shoulder  (so  that  Man  faces 
counterclockwise.  Woman  clockwise)  with  both  hands  joined  in 
crossed  arm  grasp,  L  arms  bent  across  own  back  to  clasp  partner's 
extended  R  arm.  [See  Norwegian  Couple  on  Scandinavian  Costume 
Plate.]  Both  begin  L  to  dance 

3  step-hops  forward,  making  a  half-turn  clockwise  so  that  Man 

is  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Woman  inside 1&,2&,.1& 

Touch  R  heel  forward  to  floor  without  weight  and  lean  back, 

looking  at  partner.  [See  Diagram  18] 2&  1-2 


Diagram  18 

Repeat  three  step-hops,  beginning  R  and  touching  L  heel  to  floor, 

moving  backward  in  half-turn  counterclockwise  so  that  Man  is 

again  on  the  inside  of  the  large  circle.  Woman  outside     ....  3-4 

Repeat  movements  as  analyzed  for  Meas.  1-4  three  times,  partners 

finishing  side  by  side  in  double  circle,  facing  counterclockwise, 

Man  on  L  of  partner.  Both  free  inside  foot  to  begin  Figure  IV  5-16 
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IV 


COUNTS        MEASURES 


Mans  arms  folded  across  chest,  elbows  shoulder  level,  Woman's 
hands  on  hips.  Partners  exchange  places.  Woman  beginning  L  to 
pass  in  front  of  Man  lohtle  Man  begins  R  to  pass  in  back  of  Woman, 
with 

1  schottische  step 1 

Partners  return  to  original  places,  beginning  on  inside  feet  (Man 
L,  Woman  R),  Woman  passing  behind  Man  with 

1  schottische  step 2 

Partners  joining  inside  hands  at  shoulder  level,  outside  hands  on 
hips,  Man  begins  R,  Woman  L,  to  move  counterclockwise  around 
the  circle  with 

4  step-hops  forward 3-4 

Repeat  movements  analyzed  for  Meas.  1-4  three  times.  With  each 
repetition  of  the  phrase,  before  releasing  hands  to  fold  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  Man  initiates  the  exchange  of  places  by  swinging 
his  partner  across  in  front  of  him.  Both  free  outside  foot  to  begin 
Figure  V        5-16 


Partners  facing  in  double  circle,  inside  hands  joined  high  with 
Woman  grasping  Man's  middle  finger  as  in  Figure  II,  outside  hands 
on  hips.  Man  stamps  L  foot  forward  (Ct.  1)  and  kneels  on  R  knee, 
remaining  in  this  position  ivhile  Woman  (beginning  R)  dances 
around  partner  in  clockwise  circle  with 
4  step-hops  [See  Diagram  19].  On  last  count  of  Meas.  2,  Man 
rocks  weight  back  on  R  foot  and  assumes  erect  position  1-2 


Diagram  19 


Keeping  inside  hands  joined,  with  outside  hands  on  hips,  partners 
dance  forward  in  original  line  of  direction,  beginning  on  outside 
feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  with 

4  step-hops 3-4 

Repeat  A  and  B  three  times 5-16 
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VI 


COUNTS         MEASURES 


A.  Man's  arms  folded  across  chest  as  in  Figure  IV,  Woman's  hands  on 
hips,  partners  dance  away  from  each  other,  Man  beginning  L  and 
moving  to  L,  Woman  beginning  R  and  moving  to  R,  with 

1  schottische  step  1 

Beginning  on  inside  feet  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  partners  return  to 
position  side  by  side  in  the  circle  with 

1  schottische  step,  the  Man  stamping  R  on  Ct.  1  and  vigorously 

extending  both  arms  sideward,  shoulder  level 2 

B.  In  social  dance  position,  couples  make  two  turns  clockwise  while 
progressing  counterclockwise  around  large  circle  with 

4  step-hops 3-4 

Repeat  A  and  B  three  times,  finishing  in  open  social  dance  position, 

outside  hands  clasped  in  front 5-16 

VII 

A.  Continuing  counterclockwise  around  circle,  dance 

2  schottische  steps,  forward  and  back,  as  in  A  of  Figure  I  1-2 

B.  In  closed  social  dance  position,  partners  make  one  complete  turn 
clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise  around  circle  with 

2  step-hops 3 

Man  lifts  Woman  high  in  air,  bringing  her  down  to  beginning  posi- 
tion on  his  R 4 

Repeat  A  and  B  three  times,  prolonging  final  toss  of  Woman  in  air  5-16 

Woman  helps  to  gain  elevation  by  bending  knees  and  pressing 
down  upon  Man's  shoulders,  straightening  her  arms  as  he  lifts  her 
into  the  air  (Ct.  1&).  Woman  lands  in  position  on  R  of  Man  (Ct.  2). 
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SCANDINAYIA-Gustafs  Skoal 


GUSTAF'S  SKOAL 

This  is  a  popular  Swedish  dance  sometimes  known  as  Gustavus'  Toast.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  Gustaf  was  a  favorite  king  of  Sweden  and  the  word  Skoal  meant 
originally  a  toast  or  a  formal  salute  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  first  part  of  the 
dance.  According  to  some  authorities,  Figure  I  of  Gustaf  s  Skoal  represents  the  Swedish 
peasant's  notion  of  formal,  court  dances  executed  by  noblemen  while  Figure  II  represents 
the  peasant's  own  idea  of  fun  in  dance.  Certainly  the  movements  in  Figure  I  are  slow,  digni- 
fied, and  formal  in  contrast  to  the  gayer  and  more  carefree  spirit  of  those  in  Figure  II, 

Formation:  A  square  of  four  couples  with  the  Men  on  L  of  partners    [See  Diagram  20] .  Partners 
have  inside  hands  joined  at  shoulder  level  with  outside  hands  on  hips,  fingers  forward. 

Head  couple 

on 

J  tde  couple  ^_^  I        I  J  tde  couple 

on 

DO 

Head  couple 

Diagram  20 

I 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

Side  couples  stand  in  place,  while  head  couples  begin  R  to  advance 

toward  center  of  set  with 

3  walking  steps  (R,  L,  R) 1,2,1 

Men  "bob"  toward  opposite  partner  by  bringing  feet  together 
and  nodding  head  while 

Women  curtsey,  placing  L  toe  behind  R  heel  and  nodding  to  op- 
posite partner 2  1-2 

Head  couples  return  to  places  with 

3  walking  steps  backward  (L,  R,  L) 1,2,1 

Close  R  foot  to  L 2  3-4 
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Head  couples  stand  in  place,  while  side  couples  repeat  movements  as 

analyzed  in  Meas.  1-4 

Repeat  all  so  that  head  couples  and  side  couples,  in  turn,  advance  to 
center  and  retire  to  places 


COUNTS        MEASURES 

5-8 
1-8 


II 

Side  couples  form  arches  by  raising  joined  inside  hands,  outside  hands 
on  hips,  ii'hile  head  couples,  inside  hands  joined,  outside  hands  on 
hips,  begin  R  to  dance  forward  toward  center  of  the  set  with 

4  skip  steps  (R,  L,  R,  L) 1&,2&  9-10 

Partners  separate  to  join  inside  hands  with  opposite  partners,  outside 
hands  on  hips,  and  progress  forward  and  under  arches  formed  by  side 
couples  with 

4  skip  steps  (R,  L,  R,  L) 1&,2&  11-12 

Opposite  partners  separate  immediately,  and  cast  off  to  Man's  L, 
Woman's  R,  to  join  own  partners  in  original  positions  in  square,  clap- 
ping own  hands  together  on  Ct.  1  of  Meas.  13  and  immediately  join- 
ing both  hands  with  partner  to  turn  clockwise  in  place,  pulling  away 
from  each  other,  with 

8  skip  steps.  [See  Diagram  21] 1&,2&,  13-16 

etc. 
Side  couples  repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  9-16,  head  couples 
forming  arches 9-16 


□O  ,-"'' 


Diagram  21 


Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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SWEDISH  VARSOVIENNE 

A  brief  resume  of  the  origin  of  the  Varsovienne,  common  to  many  countries,  appears  in 
conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  this  popular  folk  dance  within  the  unit  of  Danish  dances 
[page  60]  of  the  present  collection  along  with  an  analysis  of  the  Varsovienne  and  the  music 
to  which  it  is  danced  by  the  Danish  people.  Inasmuch  as  the  Swedish  Varsovienne  is  danced 
to  the  same  music  and  is  identical  in  step  pattern  and  form;  only  the  few  differences  which 
obtain  between  the  Danish  and  Swedish  versions  of  the  Varsovienne  are  pointed  out  in  this 
particular  unit.  In  other  words,  those  wishing  to  include  the  Varsovienne  in  a  unit  of  Swedish 
folk  dances  may  refer  to  the  analysis  of  and  music  for  the  Danish  dance  of  the  same  title, 
observing  the  slight  differences  explained  below. 

The  folklorist  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  although  the  Varsovienne  is  a  traditional  dance 
form  common  to  many  countries,  it  probably  originated  as  a  Swedish  folk  dance.  Among 
Swedish  groups  today,  it  is  danced  in  two  slightly  different  versions.  The  first  is  the  peasant 
or  folk  dance  which  differs  only  from  the  Danish  Varsovienne  in  two  regards:  (1)  partners 
begin  on  outside  feet  in  Figures  I  and  II  thuS  obviating  any  change  of  weight  for  the  waltz 
in  social  dance  position  in  Figure  III;  (2)  the  first  step  pattern  in  Figure  II  is  simpler  and 
more  casual  than  the  mazurka  in  the  Danish  Varsovienne  in  that  it  consists  of  two  steps  for- 
ward and  a  hop  on  the  supporting  foot,  the  free  foot  raised  forward  slightly  with  a  bent  knee. 

The  second  version  of  the  Sivedtsh  Varsovienne  is  designated  as  the  ballroom  Varsovienne 
and  is  more  modern  than  the  Swedish  peasant  or  folk  dance  of  the  same  title.  It  differs  from 
the  peasant  or  folk  version  only  with  respect  to  the  positions  of  partners  in  Figures  I  and  II, 
the  direction  in  which  the  varsovienne  steps  are  danced  in  these  two  figures,  and  the  feet  on 
which  they  are  begun.  In  the  ballroom  version  of  the  Swedish  Varsovienne,  couples  stand  side 
by  side,  man  to  the  left  and  slightly  in  back  of  his  partner  with  his  right  arm  extended  be- 
hind her  shoulders  to  clasp  her  right  hand  in  his  right  above  her  right  shoulder;  he  clasps 
her  left  hand  in  his  left,  her  left  arm  extended  across  and  in  front  of  his  chest.  Both  begin  with 
the  left  foot  and,  as  the  varsovienne  steps  are  taken,  the  woman  crosses  alternately  to  the 
man's  left  and  right  without  turning  while  he  dances  the  same  steps  alternately  to  his  right  and 
left  in  back  of  her  so  that  each  exchange  of  places  results  in  a  reversal  of  the  positions  of  hands 
and  arms.  The  woman  looks  at  her  partner  over  her  shoulder  as  both  touch  the  heel  of  the 
same  foot  lightly  to  the  floor,  diagonally  forward,  toes  up.  This  is  the  same  position  used  in 
the  American  Varsovienne  and  the  step  differs  only  in  that  heels,  not  toes,  are  touched  to  the 
floor  in  the  Swedish  version  of  the  dance.  [See  couple  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  American 
Costume  Plate  included  in  the  volume  of  The  Folk  Dance  Library  entitled  Folk  Dances  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  position  of  hands  and  arms.] 

Since  both  the  man  and  the  woman  begin  Figures  I  and  II  of  the  ballroom  version  of  the 
Swedish  Varsovienne  on  the  same  foot  (left),  the  woman  must  transfer  her  weight  to  the  left 
at  the  end  of  Figure  II  in  order  to  begin  the  waltz  of  Figure  III  on  her  right. 
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SWEDISH  SCHOTTISCHE 

The  Swedish  Schottische  is  one  of  the  most  popular  folk  dances  of  this  particular  country. 
Like  the  schottisches  of  other  nations,  it  uses  two  basic  step  patterns  — the  schottische  and 
the  step-hop— in  various  combinations  and  designs.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  Norwegian 
Keinlendar  in  step  pattern  and  style  of  execution  with  only  slight  variations  in  several  of  the 
figures  comprising  these  two  dances.  The  first  figure  in  the  Swedish  Schottische  has  a  whimsical 
sort  of  charm  in  that  it  begins  with  a  bouncing  walking  step  which  develops  into  a  more 
vigorous  step-hop,  indicative  of  a  change  of  dynamics  between  the  A  and  B  parts  of  Figure  I. 
The  figures  which  follow  are  danced  in  a  vigorous,  spirited  manner  characteristic  of  this  tra- 
ditional dance  form  common  to  many  countries. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise  in  open  social 
dance  position,  Man  on  L  of  partner,  outside  hands  on  hips.  Man's  part  is  analyzed;  Woman's 
part  is  opposite  with  a  reversal  of  feet  and  directions  throughout. 

I 

COUNTS         MEASURES 

Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  couples  move  forward 
around  the  circle  with 

Step  L 1 

Bounce  lightly  L  (with  a  slight  bending  and  straightening  of  the 

knee  and  ankle),  swinging  the  free  foot  forward & 

Repeat  7  times  alternating  R,  L,  R,  L,  etc 2&,1&,  1-4 

2&,  etc. 
Continue  to  progress  forward  with 

8  step-hops  QL,  R,  L,  R,  etc.) 1&,2&,  5-8 

etc. 
II 

A.  In  closed  social  dance  position,  Man's  back  toward  center  of  circle. 
Woman  dances  to  L  side  of  Man  while  Man  dances  in  place  with 

1  schottische  step 1&,2&  9 

Woman  then  returns  to  place  while  Man  dances  in  place  with 

1  schottische  step 10 

B.  Couples  turn  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise  in 
large  circle  with 

»  4  step-hops 1&,2&,  11-12 

1&,2& 
Repeat  A  and  B 13-16 

III 

A.  Partners  facing  in  single  circle,  R  hands  joined,  L  hands  on  hips, 
fingers  to  front,  Woman  moves  backward,  beginning  R,  while  Man 
moves  forward,  beginning  L,  with 

2  schottische  steps 17-18 
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Continuing  to  move  in  large  counterclockwise  circle,  Woman  makes 
two  clockwise  turns  under  arch  formed  by  joined  R  hands  tvhile 
Man  continues  to  dance  forward  with 

4  step-hops 

Repeat  A  and  B 

IV 
Repeat  step  patterns  analyzed  for  Figure  III,  with  Men  folding 
arms  across  chest,  elbows  shoulder  level,  Women  holding  skirts 
with  both  hands 

V 

In  open  social  dance  position  with  outside  hands  on  hips,  facing 
counterclockwise,  beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R), 
Woman  progresses  around  Man  in  a  counterclockwise  circle  while 
Man  turns  counterclockwise  in  place  [See  Diagram  22  and  Swedish 
couple  on  Scandinavian  Costume  Plate]  with 

2  schottische  steps 

Both  move  forward  with 

4  step-hops 

Repeat  A  and  B 


COUNTS         MEASURES 


19-20 
21-24 


1-8 


9-10 

11-12 
13-16 


Diagram  22 


VI 

A.  Partners  stand  side  by  side,  Man  to  L  of  Woman,  with  arms  crossed 
behind  backs,  both  hands  joined  (Man  holds  Woman's  L  hand  in 
his  L,  her  R  hand  in  his  R).  Beginning  on  outside  feet,  both  move 
diagonally  forward  L  toward  center  of  circle  with 

3  step-hops 

Touch  inside  heels  to  floor,  toes  up  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  bending 
slightly  forward  to  look  at  each  other  and  shouting  "Hey!" 
Hold 

B.  Beginning  on  inside  feet  (Man  R,  Woman  L),  couples  move  diago- 
nally forward  R  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle  with 

3  step-hops 


1&,2&, 
1& 

2 
& 


1&,2&, 
1& 


17 


18 
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Touch  outside  heels  to  floor  (Man  L,  Woman  R) 2 

Hold &  19-20 

Repeat  A  and  B 21-24 

VII 

A.  Partners  join  R  hands  and  Man  stamps  L  foot  forward  to  kneel  on 
R  knee,  remaining  in  this  position,  while  Woman  (beginning  R) 
dances  around  partner  in  a  counterclockwise  circle  [See  Swedish 
couple  on  Scandinavian  Costume  Plate]  with 

2  scottische  steps 1-2 

On  Ct.  2  of  Meas.  2,  Man  rocks  weight  back  to  R  foot  and  as- 
sumes erect  position. 

B.  In  open  social  dance  position,  outside  hands  on  hips  (Man  begirf- 
ning  L,  Woman  R),  partners  move  forward  counterclockwise 
around  the  circle  with 

4  step-hops '  3-4 

Repeat  A  and  B 5-8 

VIII 

A.  With  Man's  arms  folded  across  chest  as  in  Figure  IV  and  Woman 
holding  skirt  in  both  hands,  partners  begin  on  outside  feet  to  dance 
diagonally  forward  away  from  each  other  (Man  moving  L  toward 
center  of  circle,  Woman  R  away  from  center  of  circle)  with 

1  schottische  step 1&,2&  9 

Partners  dance  diagonally  forward  toward  each  other  (Man  mov- 
ing R,  Woman  L)  [See  Diagram  23]  with 

2  steps  (Man  R,  L,  Woman  L,  R) 1& 

Stamp,  facing  partner  (Man  R,  Woman  L) 2 

Hold &  10 


Diagram  23 

In  shoulder-waist  position  (Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R),  partners 
make  two  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclockwise 
around  the  large  circle  with 

4  step-hops 

Repeat  A  and  B 


11-12 
13-16 
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MEASURES 


A.  Couples  dance  A  as  analyzed  in  Figure  11 17-18 

B.  In  shoulder-waist  position  (Man  beginning  L,  Woman  R),  part- 
ners make  two  turns  clockwise  while  progressing  counterclock- 
wise around  the  large  circle  with 

4  step-hops 19-20 

Repeat  A  and  B,  making  one  clockwise  turn  with  two  step-hops 
and  substituting  a  toss-up  of  the  Woman  for  the  last  two  step-hops. 
Woman  helps  to  gain  elevation  by  bending  knees  and  pressing  down 
upon  Man's  shoulders,  straightening  her  arms  as  he  lifts  her  into 
the  air  (Ct.  1&).  Woman  lands  in  position  on  R  of  Man  (Ct.  2). 
[See  Danish  couple  on  Scandinavian  Costume  Plate] 21-24 
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OXEN  DANCE 

The  Oxen  Dance,  or  Oxdanseti,  is  said  to  have  originated  at  the  college  in  Karlstad,  Sweden, 
where  it  was  used  by  the  sophomores  as  a  means  of  hazing  freshmen  who  were  required  to 
execute  it  without  smiling  despite  its  many  possible  mirth-provoking  variations.  The  fresh- 
men were  called  "Oxen"  — hence,  the  name  of  the  dance.  It  represents  a  mock  fight  between 
two  boys  or  men  who,  after  a  formal  salutation,  re-enact  the  movements  of  treading  on  each 
other's  toes,  bumping  elbows,  pulling  hair,  boxing  ears,  et  cetera.  The  pattern  of  the  dance  is 
such  that  these  various  aspects  of  the  "fight"  are  performed  alternately  by  each  of  the  two 
boys  or  men  at  an  established  tempo  and  then  repeated  twice  as  rapidly  or  in  double  time. 
The  same  recurring  chorus  is  danced  by  the  two  performers  after  each  of  the  "stages"  of 
the  "fight." 

The  Oxen  Dance  is  somewhat  similar  in  pattern  and  theme  to  the  Schuhplattler  dance  for  two 
men  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol  region.  It  is  one  of  the  folk  dances  that  is  particularly  suitable 
for  boys  and  men. 

Formation:  Two  men  facing  each  other,  or  any  even  number  of  men  in  two  lines,  partners 
facing,  three  to  four  feet  apart,  hands  on  hips,  fingers  to  the  front,  heels  together,  toes  pointed 
outward.  Dancers  on  the  L  are  designated  as  No.  1  and  those  on  the  R  as  No.  2. 

I 

Bowing  and  Squatting 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Dancers  stand  still 1&,2&  1 

No.  1,  with  straight  knees,  bows  deeply  from  waist  to  No.  2,  while, 

at  the  same  time.  No.  2,  with  straight  back,  bends  both  knees  to 

deep  squat  position.  [See  Plate  6] 1& 

Both  return  to  original  positions 2&  2 

Dancers  stand  still 1&,2&  3 

No.  1  squats  while  No.  2  bows  as  in  Meas.  2 4 

Repeat  all 1-4 

B.  No.  1  bows,  returning  to  erect  position,  while  No.  2  squats,  return- 
ing to  erect  position 1& 

No.  1  squats  ivhile  No.  2  bows 2&  5 

Dancers  repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  5  seven  times.  No.  1 
alternately   bowing   and   squatting   in  quick   tempo   ivhile  No.    2 

alternately  squats  and  bows 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12.  both  dancers  assume  an  erect  position, 
clenching  fists  in  front  of  chest,  elbows  raised  shoulder  high. 

Chorus 

Dancers  move  sideward  (to  No.  I's  R,  No.  2's  L)  facing  each  other 
directly.  No.  I's  part  is  described;  No.  2's  part  is  identical,  with 
feet  and  directions  reversed  so  that  both  move  together,  bodies 
facing  throughout. 
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No.  1  turns  head  sharply  to  R,  flinging  arms  vigorously  sideward 
at  shoulder  level  with  fists  clenched,  at  same  time  extending 
right  leg  sideward,  knee  straight  and  rising  on  ball  of  L  foot. 

[See  Plate  7]  ._ 1& 

Step  R  in  wide  stride 2 

Close.  L  to  R,  taking  weight &  13 

Step  R  to  side 1 

2  stamps  L  beside  R,  without  weight,  turning  face  front  to  glare 

at  partner,  and  bringing  clenched  fists  back  to  chest     ....     &2 

Hold,  and  glare  at  partner &  14 

Repeat  three  times,  moving  L,  R,  L,  reversing  feet  and  directions  15-20 

II 

Treading  on  Toes 

Dancers  stand  still,  hands  on  hips 1&,2&  1 

Both  dancers  spring  to  L  foot  at  the  same  time  extending  R  foot 
forward,  toe  touching  floor  without  weight  as  if  trying  to  step  on 

each  other's  toes 1 

Hold  position &,2&  2 

Hold  same  position 1&,2&  3 

Both  dancers  spring  to  R  foot  extending  L  foot  forward  and  hold 

position  as  in  Meas.  2 4 

Repeat  all,  springing  alternately  onto  L  and  R 1-4 

Both  dancers  spring  to  L  foot,  extending  R  foot  forward  as  in  A      .     1& 

Both  dancers  spring  to  R  foot,  extending  L  foot  forward  2&  5 

Repeat  movements  of  Meas.  5  seven  times,  alternately  springing 

onto  L  and  R  feet 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12,  dancers  assume  an  erect  position,  clench- 
ing fists  to  chest  as  at  end  of  Figure  I  and  bring  feet  together. 
Dancer  No.  1  freeing  R  foot  and  Dancer  No.  2  freeing  L  foot  to  re- 
peat the  chorus. 

Chorus 
Danced  as  at  end  of  Figure  I 13-20 

III 

Pulling  Hair 
Weight  on  both  feet,  R  foot  slightly  forward,  dancers  place  R  hand 
on  top  and  toward  back  of  each  other's  head,  L  hands  on  hips  and 

stand  still,  heads  erect 1&,2&  1 

No.  1  pulls  No.  2's  head  forward  and  down 1 

Hold  position &,2&  2 

Hold  same  position 1&,2&  3 

No.  2  pulls  No.  I's  head  forward  and  down,  at  the  same  time  lift- 
ing his  own  head  to  an  erect  position 1 

Hold  position &,2&  4 

Repeat  all.  No.  1  and  No.  2  alternately  pulling  each  other's  heads 

forward 1-4 
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B.      No.  1  pulls  No.  2's  head  forward  and  down,  keeping  his  own  head 

erect 1& 

No.  2  pulls  No.  I's  head  forward  and  down,  lifting  his  own  head 

to  an  erect  position 2&  5 

Repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  5  seven  times.  No.  1  and  No. 
2  alternately  pulling  each  other's  heads  forward  while  lifting  own 

head  to  an  erect  position 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12,  dancers  assume  an  erect  position,  clench- 
ing fists  to  chest  as  at  end  of  Figure  I. 

Chorus 
Danced  as  at  end  of  Figure  I 13-20 

IV 

Bumping  Elboivs 

A.  Dancers  stand  still,  hands  on  hips,  knuckles  to  hips 1&,2&  1 

Both  dancers  make  a  quarter-turn  to  the  L  with  a  springing  jump 

to  both  feet  in  stride  position  so  that  R  elbows  touch  as  they  glare 

at  each  other 1 

Hold  position &,2&  2 

Hold  same  position  1&,2&  3 

Both  dancers  make  a  half-turn  to  the  R  with  a  springing  jump  to 
both  feet  in  stride  position  so  that  L  elbows  touch  as  they  glare  at 

each  other     1 

Hold  position &,2&  4 

Repeat  all,  jumping  with  half-turns  alternately  to  L  and  R  1-4 

B.  Both  dancers  jump  with  half-turn  L,  as  in  A,  touching  R  elbows  .     1& 

Both  dancers  jump  with  half-turn  R,  touching  L  elbows  2&  5 

Dancers  repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  5  seven  times,  making 

half-turns  alternately  L  and  R 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12  dancers  assume  an  erect  position,  clench- 
ing fists  to  chest  as  at  end  of  Figure  I. 

Chorus 
Danced  as  at  end  of  Figure  I 13-20 

V 

Making  Faces* 

A.     Dancers  stand  still,  hands  on  hips 1&,2&  1 

No.  1,  with  thumbs  to  temples  and  fingers  pointing  upward,  palms 
forward,  "wags"  his  fingers  down  forcibly  keeping  his  thumbs  in 
place  while  No.  2  grasps  the  lobes  of  his  own  ears  with  thumbs  and 
forefingers  at  the  same  time  sticking  out  his  tongue 1 

*This  is  a  variation  now  often  used  for  the  historically  accurate  figure  which  popular  connotation  has  ta- 
booed. Originally  dancers  "thumbed  their  noses"  at  each  other. 
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Hold  positions  and  "grimaces" &,2&  2 

Hold  same  position  1&,2&  3 

No.  1  grasps  lobes  of  his  own  ears  and  sticks  out  his  tongue  ivhile 
No.  2  "wags"  his  hands  at  No.  1,  thumbs  to  temples      ....     1 

Hold  positions &,2&  4 

Repeat  all,  alternating  the  "grimaces" 1-4 

B.     No.  1  "wags"  his  hands  from  his  temples  ivhile  No.  2  pulls  his  own 

ears  and  sticks  out  his  tongue 1& 

No.  1  pulls  his  own  ears  and  sticks  out  his  tongue  ivhile  No.  2 

"wags"  his  hands  from  his  temples 2&  5 

Dancers  repeat  the  exchange  of  these  "insulting  grimaces"  in  alter- 
nate fashion  as  analyzed  in  Meas.  5  seven  times 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12,  dancers  clench  lists  to  chest  as  at  end  of 
Figure  I. 

Chorus 

Danced  as  at  end  of  Figure  I 13-20 

VI 

Boxing  Ears 

A.  Dancers  stand  still,  hands  on  hips 1&,2&  1 

No.  1,  keeping  L  hand  on  hip,  swings  his  R  arm  forcibly  toward 

the  L  side  of  No.  2's  head,  bringing  R  hand  close  to  the  L  side  of 
No.  2's  face  as  though  boxing  his  ears  tvhile  No.  2  dodges  by  bend- 
ing quickly  toward  his  R  side,  clapping  his  own  hands  together  to 

supply  the  sound  for  the  "blow"  he  has  received 1 

Both  dancers  immediately  return  to  starting  positions  with  hands 

on  hips  and  hold &,2&  2 

Dancers  stand  still,  holding  position 1&,2&  3 

No.  2  boxes  No.  I's  L  ear  with  his  R  hand,  keeping  L  on  hip,  ivhile 
No.  2  dodges  to  his  R  and  claps  his  own  hands  together      ...     1 
Both  dancers  immediately  return  to  starting  positions  with  hands 

on  hips  and  hold &,2&  4 

Repeat  all,  alternately  boxing  and  dodging 1-4 

B.  No.  1  boxes  No.  2's  ears  as  in  A  ivhile  No.  2  claps  hands  together     .     1 
Both  dancers  straighten  bodies  but  do  not  replace  hands  on  hips    .     & 

No.  2  boxes  No.  I's  ears  in  same  manner 2&  5 

Dancers  repeat  movements  analyzed  in  Meas.  5  seven  times,  dancers 

alternately  boxing  each  other's  ears 6-12 

On  last  Ct.  &  of  Meas.  12,  dancers  clench  fists  to  chest  as  at  end  of 
Figure  I. 

Chorus 

Danced  as  at  end  of  Figure  I.  The  dance  is  sometimes  concluded  by 
having  the  two  dancers  hold  position  of  fists  clenched  in  front  of 
chest  on  the  last  Ct.  of  Meas.  20,  glare  at  each  other  and  then  shake 
R  hands  with  each  other  vigorously 13-20 
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HAMBO 

The  Hambo  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  performed  dance  of  Sweden  and  may  be  termed 
unquestionably  as  the  national  dance  of  this  country.  It  is  an  exceedingly  popular  dance  among 
folk  dancers  of  many  nationalities  as  well  due  to  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  buoyancy 
which  invariably  accompanies  its  successful  performance. 

The  title  of  the  Hambo  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Swedish  proper  name  with 
the  possibility  that  the  dance  may  have  originated  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  geo- 
graphical locality  so  designated.  However,  the  term  Hambo  is  used  now  in  much  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  terms  Polka  and  Schottische  to  designate  a  type  of  social  or  couple 
dance.  Like  the  polkas  and  schottisches  of  the  United  States,  the  Hambo  is  danced  to  various 
Swedish  melodies  in  triple  meter  with  the  accent  and  tempo  of  a  mazurka.  The  music  included 
in  this  collection  of  folk  dances  is  an  arrangement  of  one  of  the  melodies  most  popularly  used 
for  dancing  the  Hambo. 

A  couple  dance  in  two  short  parts,  the  Hambo  is  repeated  again  and  again  with  satisfac- 
tion to  both  participants  and  spectators  for,  despite  its  simplicity  of  form,  it  is  beautiful 
and  fascinating  to  dance  and  to  observe. 

Because  the  Hambo  step  is  "tricky"  in  its  timing  with  partners  executing  different  steps 
on  the  turn  in  the  second  part  in  order  to  achieve  the  up-and-over,  scalloped  pattern  described 
by  the  revolving  couple,  the  analysis  of  the  Hambo  which  follows  differs  from  the  form  used 
in  the  description  of  other  folk  dances  in  this  collection.  The  man's  and  woman's  steps  for 
both  parts  of  the  Hambo  are  analyzed  separately  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  prac- 
ticed and  perfected  first  with  each  moving  forward,  then  turning  as  described.  These  separate 
analyses  for  the  entire  dance  rather  than  for  the  Hambo  step  alone  are  important  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  movements  to  insure  smooth  transitions  throughout.  They  are  followed  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  Hambo  as  it  is  actually  danced  by  one  or  more  couples. 

Analysis  of  Man' s  Part 

ATj-  ir  J  f  Ju  COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Beginnmg  on  L  foot,  dance  forward  with 

Step  L 1 

Swing  R  foot  across  in  front  of  L 2,3  1 

Step  diagonally  forward  R 1 

Swing  L  foot  across  in  front  of  R 2,3  2 

3  smooth  running  steps  forward  (L,  R,  L) 1,2,3  3 

B.  Continue  to  progress  forward  with 

Stamp  R  with  a  marked  bend  of  R  knee 1 

Step  forward  L  with  bent  knee,  pushing  against  floor  to  rise  high 

on  ball  of  foot 2 

Touch  ball  of  R  foot  to  floor  beside  L  without  taking  weight  3  4 
Repeat  movem.ents  as  analyzed  for  Meas.  4  (which  shall  be  ref- 
erred to  as  the  Man's  Hambo  step)  three  times 5-7 

Step  R 1 

Hold 2,3  8 

Repeat  A  and  B  two  times 9-24 
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When  the  Man  can  dance  his  part  progressing  straight  forward  and 
getting  a  definite  "down-up"  feeling  with  tlfie  Hambo  step  in  the 
B  part,  he  should  practice  tvrntng  with  the  Hambo  step  as  follows: 

A.  Repeat  as  analyzed  above 1-3 

B.  Turn   clockwise   while  progressing  counterclockwise  around   the 
large  circle  with 

Stamp  forward  with  a  marked  bend  of  R  knee,  making  a  quarter- 
turn  R  (as  if  turning  to  face  partner) 1 

Step  sideward  and  slightly  forward  L  with  a  bent  knee,  pushing 

against  floor  and  pivoting,  turning  once  clockwise,  rising  high  on 

ball  of  foot  and  finishing  facing  forward  in  original  direction  2 

Touch  ball  of  R  foot  to  floor  beside  L  without  taking  weight      .    3  4 

Repeat  Man's  Hambo  step  3  times  making  3  complete  revolutions 

clockwise 5-7 

Step  R,  facing  in  original  line  of  direction 1 

Hold      ..." 2,3  8 

Repeat  A  and  B  two  times 9-24 

Analysis  of  Woman' s  Part 

A.  Beginning  on  R  foot,  dance  forward  with 

Step  R ' 1 

Swing  L  foot  across  in  front  of  R 2,3                         1 

Step  diagonally  forward  L 1 

Swing  R  foot  across  in  front  of  L 2,3                        2 

3  smooth  running  steps  forward  (R,  L,  R) 1,2,3                     3 

B.  Continue  to  progress  forward  with 

Step  L  with  a  marked  bend  of  L  knee 1 

Touch  R  toe  to  floor  behind  L  foot,  without  taking  weight  .  2 

Leap  forward  onto  R  foot 3  4 

Repeat  movements  as  analyzed  for  Meas.  4  (which  shall  be  referred 

to  as  the  Woman's  Hambo  step)  three  times 5-7 

Step  L 1 

Hold 2,3  8 

Repeat  A  and  B  two  times .  9-24 

When  the  Woman  can  dance  her  part  progressing  straight  for- 
ward and  getting  a  definite  down,  up-and-over  feeling  with  the 
Hambo  step  in  the  B  part,  she  should  practice  turning  with  the 
Hambo  step  as  follows: 

A.  Repeat  A  as  analyzed  above 1-3 

B.  Turn  clockwise  while   progressing  counterclockwise  around   the 
large  circle  with 

Step  L  forward  with  a  marked  bend  of  L  knee,  making  a  quarter- 
turn  L  (as  if  turning  to  face  partner) 1 

Touch  R  toe  to  floor  behind  L  foot,  without  taking  weight  .  2 

Leap  onto  R  foot,  making  one  complete  turn  clockwise,  finishing 

to  face  forward  in  original  direction 3  4 
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COUNTS        MEASURES 

Repeat  Woman's  Hambo  step  3  times,  making  3  complete  revolu- 
tions clockwise  (toward  R  shoulder) 5-7 

Step  L,  facing  in  original  line  of  direction 1 

Hold 2,3  8 

Repeat  A  and  B  two  times 9-24 

After  the  man  and  the  woman  have  perfected  their  individual  parts,  they  are  ready  to  dance 
the  Hambo  as  a  couple  dance  as  analyzed  below: 

HAMBO 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  in  a  double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  Man  on  L  of 
partner,  inside  hands  joined,  elbows  bent  with  hands  at  shoulder  level,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

COUNTS        MEASURES 

A.  Beginning  on  outside  feet  (Man  L,  Woman  R),  dancers  progress 
forward  counterclockwise  around  the  circle  with 

Movements  as  analyzed  in  A,  Man  and  Woman  dancing  the  part 

analyzed  for  each 1-3 

B.  In   shoulder-waist   position,    partners   turn  clockwise   while  pro- 
gressing counterclockwise  around  the  large  circle  with 

4  Hambo  steps,  Man  dancing  the  Man's  Hambo  step  as  analyzed 

and  Woman  dancing  the  Woman's.  [See  Plate  8].  4-7 

'note:  In  dancing  the  Hambo  step  together,  dancers  must 

(1)  face  squarely  in  shoulder-waist  position  throughout; 

(2)  keep  both  arms  straight.  Woman  pushing  strongly  against 
Man's  shoulders  to  lean  backward  away  from  him,  Man 
maintaining  a  firm  grasp  well  around  her  waist; 

(3)  keep  feet  close  to  partner's  feet  when  stepping  on  the  floor 
so  that  the  Woman  places  her  R  foot  between  the  Man's  feet 
in  landing  from  her  leap  thereby  keeping  the  force  of  the 
turn  centered. 

Dancers  return  to  original  open  position,  standing  side  by  side,  inside 

hands  joined  at  shoulder  level,  outside  hands  on  hips,  facing  counter-  ^ 

clockwise,  with 

Step  on  outside  foot  (Man  L,  Woman  R) 1 

Hold 2,3  8 

Repeat  A  and  B  two  times 9-16 

16-24 
Repeat  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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